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Chances are, a family is more apt to be 
affected by the calamity on the right. 


What happened on the right? help pay off the mortgage and for the Home Protection 


You couldn’t tell if you give your family a debt-free Portfolio. Because your 
were just driving by. The home if you die. The cost? family needs both kinds of 
owner died before the Low, considering what your insurance. 
mortgage was paid. Many family is getting. 
people aren’t protected The calamity on the left? . 
against this disaster. We can insure you against 

But your Allstate that, too, with Allstate “eae 
Agent has life insurance to Homeowners Insurance. You're in good hands. 


See your Allstate Agent 


Important news: Allstate now offers a 10% discount on 
Homeowners Insurance in most states for any house five years old or less. 


Allstate Life Insurance Company 
Allstate Insurance Company, Northbrook, Ill 





LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Some Americans are old hands at it. Spurred on by Alex Haley's 
book. others took it up, and now it seems that just about everyone is 
searching for his roots. “Climbing All Over the Family Trees,” this 
week's Essay by Senior Writer Stefan Kanfer. tells some of the rea- 
sons why. “White Roots: Looking for Great-Grandpa”™ in the Living 
section tells how to do it—with specific instructions for the beginner 
Its author. Senior Writer Michael Demarest, believes passionately in 
what he calls the “joy of genealogy.” But then, to trace the 14 gen- 
erations of his American ancestry, he has only to drop by the New 
York Public Library to read two volumes on The Demarest Family, a 
project first published in 1938 and financed in part by his grand- 
father. Or he can cross the Hudson River to Demarest, N.J.. to visit 
the family cemetery or the home of French Huguenot David De- 
marest. who settled there in 1678 

Staffers have also had help in tracing their family trees. An uncle 
of the London bureau's Christopher Byron spent 20 years researching 
the family. which includes the poet Lord Byron and Ralph de Burun. 
an aide to William the Conqueror. Senior Editor Otto Friedrich claims 
Bismarck’s Foreign Minister, Bernhard von Bilow, as a forebear as 
well as the French Dukes of Guise. Senior Editor John Elson notes that 
an ancestor of his grew the first pineapple in England, from a seedling 
brought back from the South Seas by Captain Cook 

Of course, not everyone has caught the contagion, and Kanfer de- 
clares firmly that “relatives are to be avoided.” News Desk Editor 
Margaret Boeth’s father, a Mississippi judge, warned her against put- 
ting too much stock in the family tree. “It takes three generations to 
make a lady, and then she'll spit,” he used to say. In addition to 
many distinguished ancestors, Boeth can also claim a petticoat thief 
in New Amsterdam (fined 20 guilders for the deed), And Chicago Bu- 
reau Chief Benjamin Cate enjoys recalling, among his Puritan pre- 
cursors, one William (“Whiskey”) Cate, who earned his moniker as 
the watchdog of sobriety in colonial Boston. “During his lifetime, he 
confiscated many bottles of booze,” says Cate. “When old Bill finally 
died, they found that all those hundreds of bottles were still in the base- 
ment—and all empty!” 
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the Hennessys.Some older.Some rarer. 
~ Some richer. But know this: there 1s a 
heritage of quality, character, and taste 
in every bottle,at every price. 
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How can the best 515,000 
personal motor car in the world 
cost less than $9000? 


BMWora Porsche. But then came the devalued lira. 
Since 1972, in the U.S., the dollar has grown 49% 
in buying power compared to the Italian lira. In 
that same period, the dollar has lost 27% in buying 
power compared to the German mark 
That is why, in the U.S., Alfa Romeo simply has 
not gone up in price the way German (and 
American) cars have. It is why you can now buy 
an Alfa Romeo for less than comparable BMW or 
Porsche models 
This is the Alfa Romeo, not an economy ver- 
sion. It has the all-aluminum engine. Only four 
other cars have it. Rolls Royce, Jaguar, Ferrari, 
Maserati 
It has the DeDion independent rear suspen 
sion. Only one other car available in the U.S 
has it—the $40,000 Aston-Martin 
Combining these two costly major ad- 
vances, Alfa created the world’ first truly 
balanced production car; half its weight is in 
front, half in back.The result is precise 
handling, easy steering, sure-footed road- 
holding. You sense a surer control...a 
new grace under pressure 
Alfa Romeo may well be the best 
$45,000 car in the world even though it 


| Several years ago, an Alfa Romeo cost more than a 






currently sells for under $9,000. Visit your 
Alfa Romeo dealer. There may never be a 
better time 


6 engineering achievements in Alfa Romeo, 
bred in 67 years of world class racing competition 


4. All-Aluminum Engine. 'ts igh! weigh! makes possible bette 
weight distribution for surer tr J. of course. ifs ter 
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weight is o gas-saver 


2. Double Overhead Camshafts. Wir tr 
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5. Four-Wheel Power Disc Brakes. 
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LETTERS 


Amin’s Terrorism 


To the Editors 

Uganda's Idi Amin [March 7| made 
a fool out of not only President Carter 
but the whole sane world. which allowed | 
such a demented individual to play cat- 
and-mouse games. It's sad when such a 
beautiful country has a leader whose 
army strikes terror in the hearts of its cit- 
izens. His idea of leadership is terror- 

ism in any color or continent, 
Jacqueline Gustavson 
Washington, Ill 


Don't we have an international law 
to prevent or punish genocide? Are we 
going to wait until Amin kills all his peo- 
ple before we do something? This is a 





test for the African leaders. to see how 
loyal they are to the principles of hu- 
man rights. If they let Amin slaughter 
his people, they slaughter their right to 
condemn lan Smith of Rhodesia and 
John Vorster of South Africa 

Abdoul Sesay 

New York City 





The silence is thunderous. Why no 
special session of the Security Council 
lo vole sanctions against Uganda? 

Why no committees in Sweden to 
declare Uganda guilty of crimes against 
humanity’ 

Jack Caldwell 
Marshall. Va 


Lucky for you that Amin will prob 

ably forgive you for mistaking him for 

The Wild Man of Africa.” when ev- 

eryone knows that the wild men are 
Smith and Vorster | 

Joyce Ellis 

Durham, NC 


There are many black people in this 
country and throughout the developing | 
world who see this man as a great lead- | 
er. He refuses to submit to Western eco- 


When the challenge 
leaves your job, 


so should you. 


Sometimes a job becomes work 
instead of a career. 


And when the carrot’s gone, you 
know it. Boy, do you know it. 


But, do you know what to do 
about it? 


One thing you can do right now is 
contact us at McDonnell Douglas 
Automation Company. 


Talk about challenge. It’s here. At 
MCAUTO, the only limit is your 
own imagination and drive. 


MCAUTO's commercial computer 
services include health care, 
communications, manufacturing, 
engineering, finance, distribution, 
educational services and 
management control systems. 


And we're going to need the right 
kind of future-minded programmers, 
systems analysts, and marketing/ 
sales representatives. 


If you're ready to swap your “job” 
for a career, send your resume to 
J. H. Diller, Section Manager- 
Professional Employment, 

Dept. TI-28, P.O. Box 516, 

St. Louis, Missouri 63166 


Maybe we can help put the carrot 
out there again. 


MCAUTO 


4 CIVIBION OF MCCONNELL DOUGLAS 


An equal opportunity employer 

















The one you take is 
never tested. 


Surprising, perhaps, butit makes sense 
when you think about it. 

The actual dose of any prescription 
drug you take cannot be tested because it 
would have to be broken down for analy- 
sis—after which it could never be used by 
a patient. 

This means that you depend on the 
manufacturer for assurance that the dose 
you take is identical to the ones which 
have been tested. 

At each step in the manufacture of a 
Lilly drug, test after test confirms the in- 
gredients, formulation, purity, and accu- 
racy—all the critical factors that assure 
that every Lilly medicine is just what the 
doctor ordered. 


And thats particularly important be- 
cause the same medicine made by differ- 
ent companies can be chemically identi- 
cal, yet may act differently in the human 
body because of the many variables in the 
way they are manufactured. 

Something else you may not have real- 
ized: Government standards alone do not 
assure the efficacy and consistency —the 
quality of each drug you take. 

As we at Eli Lilly and Company see it, 
the ultimate responsibility for the quality 
of your medicine is ours. 

For five generations weve been mak- 
ingmedicinesas if people’ lives depended 
on them. 


Lily 


ELI LILLY AND COMPANY, INDIANAPOLIS 





Fly to 
Bermuda Monday 


.and court your wife. Here, 700 miles at sea, a special closeness 
happens. Stroll quiet lanes draped with fragrant bougainvillea. Picnic in 
a secluded cove. Settle into a cozy British pub. Dance 'til the wee hours. 
Get acquainted again. 


or Tuesday and ride a motorbike. Some say it's the favourite 


sport of our visitors. The bikes are readily available, 
easy to operate and great, great fun. You'll feel quite secure: our limit for all 
vehicles is a civilized 20 mph. (Keep left, we follow the British custom. ) 


or Wednesday .and tan on pink sand. The most beautiful 


sand you've ever sunk your toes into. 
Sugar soft and—yes, really pink. Should you happen to see it in early morning 
or at sundown, be sure to have your camera ready 


or Thursday and visit the 17th century towne of St. George's, 


oldest permanent settlement outside Britain. 
Walk along narrow, winding streets named One Gun Alley and Old Maid’s Lane 
Be sure to see St. Peter's, the oldest Anglican church in our hemisphere. 


or rl ay and save on Scottish cashmere. Our shops are showcases of 


the world and offer rather substantial savings on crystal, 
silver, antiques, china, liquor. (Our shopkeepers may shock you. They smile 
when you enter. And they thank you, even if you don't buy.) 


or Saturday and rent a horse-drawn carriage. Or one of our 


mini-taxis. (You've never met drivers so friendly, 
and they know all the ins and outs of our island.) Take a sightseeing cruise. Or 
ride a little ferry to quaint old landings on Great Sound. 


or Sunday and feel really welcome. Happily, there is a place where 


the people still practice the civilized customs of 
yesteryear. Where they do unusual things like smiling and saying good morning 
and thank you and excuse me. Bermuda! Less than 5 jet hours from Chicago. 


Now! Daily Flights Direct from Chicago 


Bermuda 


Unspoiled. Unhurried. Uncommon. 


For all the details on flights and hotel accommodations, call your travel agent 








MARVEL BAL 
RECAPTURE! | TH! 

OF THOSE GRE NS OF 
YESTERYEAR WITH THE 
CONVENIENCE cosets 
OF TODAY'S 


You'll thrill as the Pilot Ball Liner writes like 
a beautiful fountain pen! Gasp as the Ball 
Liner writes with the ink-action of today’s 
modern marker pens! Swoon at the 
sturdiness of its hard ball point! 
Pilot Corporation of America, 41-15 3 
Street, Long Island City, New York 11101 

















LETTERS 


nomic and political dominance. Your 

exercises in sensationalism are an in- 
sult to black and white readers alike 

Gregory Frazier 

Cincinnati 


Tribal wars, political assassinations 
and megalomania are neither new nor 
confined to Africa. Whatever may or 
may not have been happening in Ugan- 
da, I was there at the time and may say 
that the people of Kampala and Entebbe 
displayed no disquiet 

They are gentle, welcoming and 
anything but xenophobic. One may go 
about freely, walk the streets at night in 
greater safety than in many other parts 
of the world. Food distribution is ad- 
mittedly erratic, but there is no real 
shortage. Moreover. Kampala ts prob- 
ably the cleanest African city and might 
well serve in this respect as an example 
to cities of the Western world 

T. Alec- Yelin 
La Hulpe, Belgium 


How painfully ironic that the hood- 
ed Ugandan facing execution by Amin’s 
soldiers stands under a sign proclaiming 

FOR A LONGER AND BETTER LIFE! 

Peggy I. Rauck 
Boones Mill, Va 





The Great Books (Contd.) 


I must agree with Mortimer Adler 
when he said he was “sticking out his 
neck” by nominating the great books of 
the 20th century [March 7]. for he ex- 
cluded J.R.R. Tolkien's epic The Lord 
of the Rings. Precious few novelists can. 
like Tolkien, give us a whole world, its 
inhabitants, their language and life 
styles, and make it perfectly real 

Jeffrey C. Rice 
Mechanicsburg, Pa 


Adler is obviously lost in the aspens 
Has he really never read or been tm- 
pressed by avy women writers of imag- 
inative literature? 

Ten minutes of reflection and I came 
up with: Virginia Woolf, Iris Murdoch 
Rebecca West, Muriel Spark, Mary Mc- 
Carthy, Edith Wharton, Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay, Mary Renault, Lillian Hell- 
man, Marianne Moore, Willa Cather 

Patricia Edgerton 
Los Angeles 


| was hurt that Adler did not tn- 

clude B.F. Skinner, who is a forerunner 
in the behavioral science field 

Christine Mille) 

Huntsville, Ala 


1 am disappointed not to see any of 
the masterpieces of Nikos Kazantzakis 
included in Adler's list 

Vasil Uzunoglu 
Ellicott City, Md 


The poetry of the Beatles, Dylan 
Thomas and Barry Manilow, plus the 
original plays of Rodgers and Hammer- 
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Reading between the lines of the 1976 Tax Reform Act: 
Its impact on personal trust planning. 


“It's now possible to cut 
taxes as much as $59000 

3 on a$400000 
estate’ 














“The new estate and gift tax rules, 
under the 1976 Tax Reform Act, are 
on a shakedown cruise starting this 
year, and you'd better stay alert,” cau- 
tions Marshall Zissman, Vice Presi- 
dent of Personal Asset Management. 


There are anumberof “tender traps” 
which you must take pains to avoid. 
For example, for estates up to $500,000 
the marital deduction has been 
increased to a maximum of $250,000. 
For a husband and wife, the nest egg 
appears to be secure. But is it? 


Suppose Mr. A has assets of 
$400,000, and he leaves it all to his wife. 
With a $250,000 marital deduction, little 
or no estate tax is paid on Mr. A’s death. 
However, when Mrs. A dies several 
years later with the estate (presumably 
intact) passing on to the children, her 
estate will not qualify for the marital 
deduction and will be taxed about 
$75,000. Mr. A’s deduction postpones 
the tax. But the A’s have only robbed 
Peter to pay Paul. 

There is an alternative for Mr. and 
Mrs. A at the Trust Department of the 
First National Bank of Chicago. By leav- 
ing this $400,000 in trust, to be held for 
Mrs. A and their children, the total Fed- 
eral estate tax is reduced to $15,800—a 
tax saving of about $59,000. 

Make sure you're doing all you can 
to assure financial security for your fam- 
ily. Talk to your attorney and the Trust 
Department experts at First Chicago. It 
took time to earn your assets. Take the 
time, and let us help you, to conserve 
them. Just call or write Malcolm Schaus, 
Planning Counselor, Trust Department, 
(312) 732-4303, The First National Bank 
of Chicago, One First National Plaza, 
Chicago 60670. 


The First National Bank of Chicago 
Chicago’s Bank 7 








“WE WOULDN'T BE 
CAUGHT WITHOUT ONE? 


“I have a Carte Blanche card but I need “Because there isn’t any one credit card in the world _ 
an American Express card and a bank card, too! that’s accepted everywhere...not even Carte Blanche: 


John C.Emery, Jr., President, Emery Air FreightCorp. Robert F. Weltzien, President, Timex Corp. 











2 ne. 
“That's why I carry American Express and “IT agree. Everyone should have at least three 
a bank card. And that’s why I carry Carte Blanche” of the best credit cards in the world. Including me. 
Russell Banks, President, Grow Chemical Corp. And I'm the President of Carte Blanche’ 


Ken Dunsire, President, Carte Blanche Corp. 


To apply for a Carte Blanche card, 
fill out an application today or call this toll free number: 
== 800-325-6400 
OB Czar Lilanche a” 





CARTE BLANCHE. One of the credit cards you should have. 
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Barry Weiss 
Advertising 
Executive 

1 6'5" 
210 Ibs. 
Size: 44 long 





For years you've seen ads with guys 
wearing European and designer 
suits. Unfortunately you probably 
think you have to be six feet tall and 
150 pounds 

Well, at Bigsby & Kruthers we 
know better 

Because what you see here are 
three Chicago businessmen. Wearing 
suits from our regular selection 
Without any fancy tailoring 

All to prove to you that no 
matter if you're a 36 short, a 40 
regular, or a 46 long our designe! 
suits will look good on you 

And fit as good as they look 

But the best way to appreciate 


659 W. Diversey Chicago (312) 528-6617 


j 
' 
; 


If you think the only men who can wear our clothes 
are fashion models, you better take a second look, 
‘ , > ; 


’ 
i ’ 


Dale Boton 
Attorney), 
58" 1s 
157 tbs. “ 


l 


our clothes is to try them on. Now is 
the time to do that 

Spring is here at Bigsby & Kruthers. 
Checks. Stripes. Solids. They're 
here by the hundreds. In a rainbow 
of colors that'll boggle your mind 

When you get a good suit at a good 

price then you have something. 
[his is where we really shine. We're 
so certain we have the best prices 
around we want you to go elsewhere 
and check it out 
It won't take you long to 

discover our suits are beautifully 
priced. The same as they're 
beautifully made. 


Size: 39 short 
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Walt 
Televisi 
Consultan 
6'1" 






Our people are here to help you. 
Not try to sell you something. 
It's true, Our thousands of regular 
customers will attest to that. It's just 
that when you're not sure of some- 
thing it’s nice to have someone give 
you a hand 
We're confident our suits will sell 
themselves 
No matter what size you are 


BIGSBY AND KRUTHERS 





Mon.-Fri, 12 to 9. Sat. 10 to $:30. Sun. 12 to §:30. Free parking 
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Chivas Regal ¢ 12 Years Old Worldwide ¢ Blended Scotch Whisky ¢ 86 Proof « 
General Wine & Spirits Co , N.Y. 
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stein, Lerner and Loewe and Jerry Her- 

man (just to name a few) certainly de- 

serve the status of “The Great Books.” 
James H. Hines 
Columbia, Mo. 


The great historical work on the Sec- 
ond World War by Sir Winston Churech- 
ill should not have been excluded 

William Cunningham 
Providence 


W.E.B. Du Bois’s The Sou!s of Black 
Folk 

Julian Mayfield 

Paderborn, West Germany) 


Adler missed The Great Gatsby by 

F. Scott Fitzgerald 
James C. Geibel 
Torrance, Calif. 





Amy's Bad Manners 

Reading at the dinner table is con- 
sidered bad manners. Until Amy Car- 
ter [March 7] is old enough to behave 
and converse properly at a downstairs 
dinner, I suggest she stay upstairs with 

that greatly publicized nanny of hers 
(Mrs.) M.-F. Ammons 
Houston 


Amy is a well-behaved child, loved 
and disciplined by her parents, who 
would rather be bothered with her than 
leave her witha baby sitter 

Marian Anderson 


Boise, Idaho 


Might I suggest that Amy Carter in- 
clude some Emily Post or Amy Van- 
derbilt in her dinnertime reading 

Carolyn M. Doyle 
Los Alamitos, Calif. 





Hidden Worms 
In response to your Essay. “Science 
No Longer a Sacred Cow” [March 7], | 
believe that like apples, “the promising 
fruits of science and technology often 
come with hidden worms.” Do we stop 
eating apples? 
Gary B. Ellis 
Evanston, Ill 


Scientific discoveries belong to the 
public as well as to science. What the 
public does with them is the responsi- 
bility of society as a whole. It is as ab- 
surd to blame scientists as it is to praise 
them for social phenomena. If we pur- 
sued that form of logic. we would find 
ourselves making Thomas Edison a na- 
tional hero for describing the nature of 
electricity, and then trying him posthu- 
mously for the deaths of all people who 
were ever electrocuted 

Julie Vanderwier 
San Luis Obispo, Calif. 


If | may quote Einstein, “Science 
will stagnate if it is made to serve prac- 
tical goals.” Researchers deal with the 
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“POLAROID” and "SX-70"'® 


Decide for yourself. 
Let’s start with close-ups. 


exposures up to 14 seconds, 
even “fill-flash” for 
difficult daylight shots. 
(This camera balances 
flash with daylight—and a 
unique monitoring system 
even makes corrections 
while the flash is firing.) 
You do nothing but focus, 
frame and shoot. 
The sharp, clear, SX-70 
color develops in minutes, 
| and you can display these 
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Look at the difference. Most cameras cannot get closer than 3 feet. They get alittle Polaroid’s locked-in color 


face and a lot of background. With the SX-70 Alpha I, that little face fills your picture. x , 
dyes are among the most 


We got this remarkable This system makes un- fade-resistant ever known 
picture from less than one usual shots like this close-up __ in all photography. 
foot away with an SX-70 easy for everyone. Because How good is it? With the 
Alpha I Land camera. the $X-70 Alpha I does the SX-70 Alpha I Land camera, 
Other cameras couldntdo photographic thinking for even beginners can get 
it without a special lens. you, you're free toconcen- _ pictures they never thought 
And because this is a trate on the picture in your —_ of attempting before. 

_ single-lens reflex system, mind instead of the camera And when you're through. 
you view that face right in your hand. this slim, leather-wrapped 
through the picture-taking SX-70 Alpha electronics camera folds to only about 
lens. You know just what set allexposures automati- —-1"x 4x 7." Just drop it 
youTe going to get because cally. Daylight, flash, time into your pocket. 


you see it just as the lens 


igh SX-70 Alpha | is also Polaroid’s SX-/0 Ah aha I 


motorized. You can catch 
action sequences of this 
little girl skipping rope 
almost as fast as you can 
press the button! 
Conventional cameras 
equipped like this could 
easily cost over $1,000. The 
SX-70 Alpha I makes it *Suggested list price. 
possible for $233. The only folding single lens reflex camera in the world. 
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practical applications of scientific the 
ories and thereby create technology, but 
they themselves are not scientists. They 
harvest the fruit of science using funds 
from government. industry and private 
sources, and this is, indeed, subject to 
public concern 








Science requires an intellect capable 
of flights of imagination. It requires nei- 
ther money nor public support, and in 
this way science will continue to ad 
vance with the human spirit where re- 
search and technology cannot 

Roy S. Furst 


Tucson, Ariz 


I see yet another reflection of anti 
science sentiment: the current move 
ment toward the occult. parapsychology 
astrology. faith healing and all the oth- 
er crackpot beliefs 

Their sadly deluded followers seem 
to be seeking a supportable alternative 
to science, and their almost frantic 
reaching out to the pseudo sciences is a 
massive cry for help 

Walter Chizinsky 
Briarcliff Manor, N. 


Is science really a “pampered sacred 
cow’? How do you think it feels to work 
in a country that spends less on its na 
tional observatories than it does on jig 
saw puzzles? 

Lee Rickard 
Charlottesville, Va 


to. 
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Word of God 


In answer to Chaplain Landman’s 
letter about the “intellectual chutzpah 
wf proselyuzing |March 7]: Yes, it does 
take a leap of faith to claim the Scrip- 
tures as the only source of God's truth 
and to someone who doesn't accept 
Christianity the claim may indeed sound 
absurd. But in the final analysis that is 
the whole point of Christianity. The 
Scriptures aren't a philosophical meth- 
odology or an ethical system (although 
they include those things), but the Word 
of God 

As to “carrying Evangellical)ism 





outside the Christian community if 


do that, we're only doing the job 








eve been given of spreading the Gos- 
pel “to every creature.” Conversion and 

relauionship with Jesus carry with 
them an automatic burden to tell oth 
ers. Evangelism not carried outside the 


community ceases to be evangelism 
atal 
The Rev.) John B. Pahls Jr 


Brewster, N.Y 





Smut Peddlers 


As a juror on the Hustler trial [Feb 
21). I feel it is important to point out 
that the rights of a community to de- 
cide what is obscene ts the law laid down 
by the Supreme Court. This law applies 
not only to conservative Cincinnati but 





also to every community in our nation 
No one in Cincinnati has forbidden Lar- 
ry Flynt to publish //ustler or burned 
any of his magazines. But while Flynt 
has a right to publish //ustler magazine 
every community also has the right to 
declare it obscene. This may seem like 
a paradox, but obscenity, if left unre- 
stricted, will produce a free society of 
smut peddlers 

Jerome R. Hagenhoff 


Cincinnati 





White House Cat 
Thank you for the bit about Misty 
Malarky Ying Yang |Feb. 28]. After a 
long and virtually uninterrupted tenure 
of dogs, it is reassuring to know that 
there is now a Siamese cat in the White 
House to keep an eye on things. Irish 
Setters and Golden Retrievers are all 
very well in their way, but they are too 
much given to a naive acceptance of any 

human as a friend 

You can trust a Siamese to see 
through a diplomatic front and then re 
lire—not, as you say, to safety. but to a 
quiet place for reflection and the prep 

aration of a later report 
WN. Francis 
Trondheim, Norway 
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Dotty Henschen had reason 
to worry. She was under fifty, yet 
phlebitis had struck twice. And 
her small hometown of Norwood 
had lost its only doctor. 

Other townspeople were 
concerned, too. They got together 
with their local banker and he 
arranged a loan to help build 
a clinic. 

Within 80 days, the clinic 
was built and had not just one, 
but two doctors. 

“You can’t imagine how 
much more secure | feel}’ 


A bank loan helped bring a medical clinic 


to Dotty Henschen’s town. 
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“IT WAS SCARED 
TO DEATH?” 


Mrs. Henschen says, ‘just knowing 
there's a doctor handy.” 

The money that helped bring 
medical care to Norwood came 
from the bank deposits of people 
like you. And that's just one 
example of how full-service banks 
serve to get things done. 

Your money in a bank 
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checking or savings account 18 
there when you need it, in a safe; 
convenient place. But while it's 
there, your bank puts it to work. 
By arranging money for home 
mortgage loans, building loans, 
school and hospital construction 
and hundreds of other uses, 
Americas Bankers are helping you 
change things 
for the better. 






AMERICAN BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION 








lfno two offices are alike, 
notwo systems should be. 








IBM Office System 6. Which components will you need? That depends on your office and your problem. 


Our long involvement in the 
development of Word Processing 
has resulted in a fresh and compre- 
hensive approach to the problem. 
IBM Office System 6. 

In creating Office System 6, we 
followed a simple principle: If no 
two offices are alike, no two systems 
should be alike. 

And IBM has a systems capability 
that is simply unmatched. 

Office System 6 is a truly unique 
Word Processing system. It 
becomes a reality for you only 
after a thorough examination and 
analysis of your individual office's 
needs. Whether you have a small 
firm or a large corporation. The 
system is modular. So it fits not only 
your office's functional needs but 
your office's physical needs. And 
since new units can be added and 
existing units reassigned as your 
needs change, Office System 6 
will change to meet them. 

Office System 6 isn't just 
substantially more flexible; it's more 
capable. Very simply, it offers a more 
efficient way of dealing not only 
with the origination of text but with 
its processing and its distribution. 
In short, with every aspect of an 
office's Word Processing 
requirements. 

In addition to its other functions, 
Office System 6 creates, monitors, 
and updates office records 
electronically. It will search, 
retrieve, and compile information 
from personnel rosters, customer 
lists, internal telephone directories, 
and the like. Many jobs that 
were once put on index cards 
and done by hand can be accom- 
plished with Office System 6 
electronically. 

Office System 6 not only allows 
you to increase productivity but 
allows you to offer greater job 
satisfaction for your people. 


How does Office System 6 work? 

As we indicated, IBM Office 
System 6 is as simple or as complex 
as the jobs it performs. It calls upon 
high-capacity display stations for 
revisions, advanced-technology 
printers for formatting and high- 
speed playout, and IBM mag card 
typewriters for origination. 

Office System 6 is based upon 
the IBM magnetic card you've come 
to know. The card is used to store 
information to be processed and 
also may be the means by which 
commands are given to the system. 
For the average business letter, the 
magnetic card is unmatched for its 
convenience. For longer documents 
and administrative records, IBM 
offers a second form of media: the 
IBM Office System 6 Diskette. The 
diskette offers an enormous storage 
capacity — 270,000 characters or 
130 pages per diskette. So in Office 
System 6 you have a choice of 
media: magnetic card or diskette, 
or both. 

It should be noted here, too, that 
IBM Office System 6 is compatible 
with existing IBM magnetic key 
boards. In fact, it makes them vastly 
more productive. 

The combination of features in 
the new Office System 6 allows 
revision of text to be made with 
unprecedented ease and speed. 

The letter or document you want 
can be retrieved from the diskette 
or magnetic card in seconds. 

Then a functional display shows 
revisions as they are being 

made. This remarkable functional 
display actually communicates with 
the typist. It offers instruction and 
guidance. It poses simple, direct 
questions about the formatting of 
the job. Then the typist usually 
responds by simply pressing 
a key to select the option de- 
sired. All the complex 


» IBM 


functions are set in motion as 
simply as that. 

In short, the display helps 
eliminate keyboard errors, increases 
revision speed, and increases 
productivity. 

And while the typist is 
performing the revisions on one 
job, Office System 6 can be printing 
out a completely different job from 
the same diskette simultaneously. 

Office System 6 offers a recent 
IBM advance — ink-jet printing 
—a printing system that gives you 
typewritten quality at many times the 
speed of a typewriter (up to 92 
characters per second in 12-pitch). 
Ink-jet printing will print letters, 
documents, and envelopes as well 
It will feed and stack paper and 
envelopes in sequence automati- 
cally. And it will hold enough paper 
to print 7¥2 hours continuously. 

IBM Office System 6 can perform 
other distribution functions as well. 

It can print out at remote 
locations in a format selected at the 
sending station. It can transmit 
accompanying information to the 
receiving operator along with the 
document. It can communicate with 
computers at up to 240 characters 
per second. 

We've touched only the surface. 

IBM Office System 6 can 
dramatically change the nature of 
Word Processing in your office. As 
such, we couldn't begin to deal 
with it adequately in this limited 
space. To get a much more complete 
idea as to how Office System 6 can 
help you, call your IBM Office 
Products Division. Let our Marketing 
Representative help you establish a 
plan for your office and help 
you discover how your present 
office system can be 
strengthened and the total 
productivity of your office 
Products Division enhanced. 


Introducing 


IBM Office System 
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GIVING ANSWERS AT CLINTON, MASS CARTER AT U.N.; (RIGHT) VANCE, 


A BURGER AND FRIES WITH WEST VIRGINIA GOVERNOR JAY ROCKEFELLER & WIFE 
A CHAT IN THE PARLOR WITH CLINTON'S THOMPSON FAMILY 














THE WHITE HOUSE 


THE NATION 


Around Two Worlds in Two Days 


Jimmy Carter flew out to meet the 
people last week—and landed in two 
sharply different worlds 

> In Clinton, Mass., a faded, heav- 
ily Democratic mill town (pop. 13,300) 
west of Boston, friendly citizens ap- 
plauded the President's every remark at 
a folksy town assembly. Two sons of Ed- 
ward and Katherine Thompson, a merry 
middle-class Irish couple with whom 
Carter spent the night, even joked about 
having a Chief Executive in their home 
“Should we stand when he comes in?” 
asked Edward Thompson, 27, “No.” 
quipped his brother Richard, 16. “we're 
going to kneel.” 

> Next day, at that diplomatic mi- 
crocosm in Manhattan, the U.N., Car- 
ter got a reception that was correct, at- 
tentive, but short of enthusiastic. The 
delegates were keenly interested in hear- 
ing him outline his strongly held, high- 
ly moralistic view of U.S. foreign policy 
priorities, but they found only four oc- 
casions to applaud during his 25-min- 
ute address. While many diplomats wel- 
comed Carter's straight talk on human 
rights and other matters, one Western 
envoy sounded a fairly widely heard ca- 
veat: “A splash of fresh air is good, but 
if you open your window too wide, a 
gale will blow through.” Nevertheless, 
other delegates privately praised Car- 
ter’s general approach. Explained one 
“He apparently is prepared to take pub- 
lic risks for gambles that may pay off. 
For example, he is right on the Middle 
East. What he says corresponds to the 
basic truths of the situation.” 

Broader Audience. In a sense, the 
Clinton sojourn was more important to 
Carter's aims than the U.N. appearance 
It is in down-home Middle America that 
he hopes to build the constituency that 
will support him when he has to make 
the tough decisions on foreign and do- 
mestic problems. It is partly to open the 
foreign affairs dialogue to a broader au- 
dience that Carter has been tossing 
about such code phrases as “defensible 
borders” for Israel and “a Palestinian 
homeland.” with litte apparent regard 
for the experts’ delicate definitions 

There were no surprises in Carter's 
U.N. speech. which was designed to 
place an early new emphasis on what 
he called “this house where the shared 
hopes of the world can find a voice.” 

Carter drew his warmest applause 
when he urged again that the U.S. and 
Soviet Union seek not only to limit nu- 
clear weapons but also eventually to 
achieve “a deep reduction in the stra- 
tegic arms of both sides.” Even Oleg 
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Troyanovsky, chief Soviet delegate. ap- 
plauded. At the same time, Carter con- 
tinued to give hell to the Russians for 
their violation of human rights (see THE 
WORLD) and tried to separate this issue 
from disarmament. Whether such a sep- 
aration is possible, Secretary of State 
Cyrus Vance may find out as he heads 
for Moscow at week's end in a distinct- 
ly strained atmosphere. 

The President pledged strong U.S 
support of multilateral efforts to aid un- 
developed nations, offering a somewhat 
oversimplified analogy to prove his ear- 
nestness. He cited his origins in the 


BRACK—BLACK STAR 


to “seek reconciliation with all states 
which are ready to work with us in pro- 
moting global progress and global 
peace”—an apparent reference to Viet 
Nam and Cuba. 

Over all, Carter was signaling his de- 
sire to take a more serious (and certain- 
ly less pugnacious) approach to the U.N 
than his immediate predecessors 

On his two-day outing, Carter had 
gone to New York from a grass-roots 
meeting on energy problems in Charles- 
ton, W. Va. There the state’s coal- 
mining unions have been battling mine 
owners over safety and health condi- 


BANNER ON WEST VIRGINIA’S STATE CAPITOL DOME IN CHARLESTON GREETS CARTER 
Cheers from Middle America, a splash of fresh air for the diplomats. 


agrarian U.S. South, “which for many 
years did not have the advantages of ad- 
equate transportation or capital or man- 
agement skills or education,” as a rea- 
son for his special sympathy 

In his brisk speech, Carter also 
stressed that the industrial nauions must 
get their own economies under control, 
putting special emphasis on checking in- 
flation. He pledged support to those 
secking majority rule “through peaceful 
means” in southern Africa and proudly 
announced that he would sign a con- 
gressionally approved new ban on the 
import of chromium from what Carter 
tersely called “the illegal regime in Rho- 
desia.” He said that the US. is willing 


tions, environmentalists have been de- 
crying strip mining, and others have 
been urging expanded coal production 
as vital to aiding both the state's econ- 
omy and the nation’s fuel situation. As 
Carter arrived with a neatly balanced 
team of experts—including Energy As- 
sistant James Schlesinger, Secretary of 
the Interior Cecil Andrus and the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency's chief, 
Douglas Costle—anti-strip-mining 
demonstrators brandished signs saying 
TOPLESS MOUNTAINS ARE OBSCENE 
Carter and his aides joined West 
Virginia's Democratic Governor Jay 
Rockefeller. union leaders. mine oper- 
ators. environmentalists and selected 
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state citizens around a blue felt—covered 
table in a lively 24-hour discussion of 
energy problems 

Carter candidly conceded that his 
energy proposals, scheduled to be com- 
pleted by April 20, will be controversial 
He said that he expected his popularity 
rating to fall by 10% to 15% as Amer- 
icans “face the brutal fact that we are 
all going to have to work together to 
deal with the impending crises . . . as en- 
ergy runs out.” Carter can afford some 
drop in the percentage of citizens who 
approve his presidency; although he won 


the November election with a scant 51% 
of the vote, Gallup last week placed his 
approval rating at a healthy 71% 

The President seemed to relish most 
of the more personal moments with un- 
prominent citizens. In Charleston, he 
table-hopped through the cafeteria at 
the West Virginia State Capitol. At his 
own table, he discussed with State In- 
formation Clerk Janet Ellis the difficul- 
ty of eating a cheeseburger gracefully 
As he picked French fries off a plate on 
his tan plastic tray with his fingers, he 
asked Janet how she felt about the Equal 


Rights Amendment (she was all for it) 

Yet it was in Clinton that Carter 
made his biggest hit. Standing in front 
of a painted sylvan scene in the yellow 
brick town hall, he drew whistles and 
cheers from the 850 residents who had 
won admission to the meeting in a raf- 
fle. They laughed loudly when he 
quipped, “You were the ones who lost.” 
They roared their delight as he asked 
everyone present to join in a “happy 
birthday” greeting to beaming Alan 
Jewett, chairman of Clinton's board 
of selectmen, who had introduced the 


























THE PRESIDENCY /HUGH SIDEY 


Simplicity or Mediocrity? 


Betty Beale, a spunky Washington Star Boswell to the cap- 
ital's power society, declared recently that in her affluent and 
respectable precincts there was consternation over Jimmy 
Carter’s dress and his insistence on carrying his suit bag. “If 
the American people had wanted their President to be a bell- 
hop,” she decreed, “they could have found one without all 
that concern about issues.” 

Bravo, whispered the traditionalists behind their white 
gloves. But from somewhere “out there,” as they say in the 
drawing rooms, came an avalanche of letters to the Wash- 
ington Star supporting Carter, Miss Beale was even upbraid- 
ed by phone callers, which convinced her more than ever 
that Carter was a threat to propriety and excellence 

Jimmy Carter's approach to leadership so far is the most 
important thing about him. His ideas, while often good, are 
not new. His promises, while sensible, are not revolutionary 
His administrative progress is modest. George Gallup, the 
pollster, in assessing personal responses from 1,600 adults 
across the country, found the American people liked Carter's 
energy policy and his economic program. But there is no Car- 
ter energy policy yet, and not a single unemployed person 
has been put back to work through Carter's programs. Gal- 
lup’s experts figure Carter’s 71% approval has to do with 
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LONELY COLOR GUARD WELCOMES PRIME MINISTER RABIN TO WHITE HOUSE 









how and what Jimmy says and that sweater he wears. “It is 
kind of like Ike,” says a Gallup man, suggesting that Jimmy 
may become a folk hero in his own special way 

When he went to see the King Tut exhibit fortnight ago, 
Carter did not even wear a tie. His retinue of white-shirted am- 
bassadors, National Gallery factotums and Secret Service 
agents looked faintly uneasy. Jimmy was like the tourists, 
who gave up neckties a long time ago 

Generally, Presidents have accepted the traditions of the 
office, moving from their own backgrounds into the prescribed 
ritual and style with minor adjustments here and there. Thom- 
as Jefferson dressed simply and did walk to and from his In- 
augural, but he adopted classic architecture and Louis XVI 
furniture. He eschewed the pomp of Kings, but he enjoyed 
regal dinners, which Carter does not. History suggests no cor- 
relation between the adoption of presidential tradition and 
success. Abraham Lincoln wore a stovepipe hat and saved 
the nation. Herbert Hoover often wore his tux to dinner—and 
nearly lost the country 

o 

Hamilton Jordan is a pizza proponent. He shuns the Sans 
Souci, a favorite Washington restaurant, thereby reaping con- 
tempt from a small but spirited group who consider the crabe 
en chemise (washed with a Sancerre °72) to be one of civili- 
zation’s finer creations. Rosalynn Carter has taken the French 
off White House menus. She has a similar attitude toward fash- 
ion, refusing to consider it a high art form 

In Moline, Il., the other night, a lady asked whether Car- 
ter’s manner was more a return to simplicity 
or mediocrity. It is a delicate distinction. The 
wearing of neckties on certain occasions 
evolved out of respect for others. Trumpets 
were used for centuries in tribute to people 
and deeds. True, all those renditions of Hail 
to the Chief never made Richard Nixon a 
good or great man. But, damn it, whispers a 
military historian, Hail to the Chief is an old 
rouser going back to the 19th century, which 
is used to lift spirits and tell people the Pres- 
ident is there. The history of those honor 
guards that Carter is curtailing—lIsrael’s 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin rated only a 
four-man color guard—goes back to the Bi- 
ble; in the U.S. they have been lined up for 
200 years according to the manual of Baron 
von Steuben. There is protest that a patriotic 
message that has reverberated through every 
city and hamlet is being muted 

Jimmy Carter gets a chuckle out of the 
argument. As a man steeped in the virtues 
of “Sunday clothes” and educated in a mil- 
itary academy, he is not unmindful of tra- 
dition or innocent of the doubts he has 
stirred. But his long march across the na- 
tion to the presidency led him to believe there 
is a new drumbeat out there and he is more 
in step than a lot of others 
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President simply as “Jimmy Carter 

During the 90-minute meeting, Car- 
ter repeated in the flesh his effective 
electronic phone-in performance as 
townsfolk peppered him with questions 
If 1 am slow and deliberate, it is be- 
cause I have never spoken to a Pres- 
ident before.” apologized William 1 
McGrail, a lawyer. Putting McGrail at 
ease, Carter interjected: “I took my 
first ride today in Air Force One. | 
have never met a Democratic President 
in my life—so we have got some things 
in common.” The questions, proffered 
mostly by tieless men in leisure suits 
or jackets and women in pantsuits 
ranged in focus from local to cosmic 
Would Carter help get a highway built? 
I won't promise you. but I won't for 
get your suggestion either 

In the predominantly Irish Catholic 
community, finding double reason to 
celebrate on St. Patrick’s Day, Carter 
was applauded for insisting that the Fed- 
eral Government must do whatever it 
lawfully can to discourage abortions 
Said Carter, grinning: “That's the first 
time | was ever applauded on an abor 
tion answer 

The week's most striking symbol of 
Carter's togetherness with the people 
was his overnight stay at the Thomp- 
son household. Edward Thompson, 56 
an office manager for a beer distribu- 
tor, and his family were selected by 
White House aides for the Jimmy-slept- 
here honor because they are gregarious 
and uncontroversial: security was also a 
consideration (a vacant house across the 
street was available for Secret Service 
use). After Carter entered the Victorian 
frame home on Chestnut Street, Edward 
Thompson explained kiddingly that two 
of his eight children had not yet returned 
from the town meeting “because some 
long-winded guy” had talked so long 
Carter put his arm around Mrs. Thomp 
son’s waist and kissed her lightly. “He's 
hugging Mom!” exclaimed Daughter 
Mary, 25. peering through a window 
No, he’s fooling around with her 
joked Son William, 28 

Excuse Jane. Almost as soon as he 
arrived at the Thompson home. which 
was decorated with green lights and 
adorned with religious statues and bowl- 
ing trophies, Carter took off his coat and 
tic. The talk steered clear of politics 
ranged about their families, Carter's 
work, small town life. “Can we call you 
Jimmy?” Mrs. Thompson asked. Yes 
said the President. Carter went to sleep 
in the Thompsons’ own bedroom at 
10:30 p.m. He was up and showering in 
the bathroom down the hall by 6:30 a.m 

Before Carter lefi, he wrote notes for 
two of the teen-agers’ teachers. “Memo 
to teacher from Jimmy Carter.” said 
one. “Please excuse Jane for being late 
She had a guest in her house Said 


Thompson as the President departed: “If 


you ever come back to Clinton. feel free 
to stop by 
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CARTER GREETING THE CAST OF NEW YORK CITY BALLET'S A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM 


Jimmy’s Music to Govern By 


If a movie is ever made about the 
Carter White House, it will not be hard 
to score the sound track. The sound of 
music fairly reverberates through the 
West Wing almost all day long—and of 
ten far into the night. Carter has ex 
plored the White House collection of 
2,000 LPs—donated by a record-indus- 
try group when Richard Nixon was 
President—and selected a few dozen al 
bums of classical music for his secre- 
tary, Susan Clough, to spin on the turn- 
table near her desk. The music is 
channeled to stereo speakers in Carter's 
private study so that he can play his rec- 
and as loud—as he likes 

Clough says that Carter leaves the 
choice of pieces to play “in my hands 
She starts her boss off gently in the 
morning with Bach and Schumann 
working up in intensity as the day pro- 
gresses to Beethoven, Rachmaninoff 
and Tchaikovsky. At night Carter is his 
own deejay. Among his recent choices 
Wagner's Tristan und Isolde. Grieg’s Pi- 
ano Concerto in A Minor and Franck’s 
Symphony in D Minor 

Carter's taste for 
comes as a minor surprise. Before they 
heard about his West Wing repertoire 
most Washingtonians were only aware 
of Carter's predilections for Bob Dylan 
and the Allman Brothers 

Carter 
arts. and particularly music. to an in 
fluential schoolteacher he had in Plain 
and an Annapolis roommate who was 
an accomplished pianist. He and Wife 
Rosalynn once took a correspondence 


ords as long 


serious music 


traces his fondness for the 





course in great operas (she complained 
that he played the records too loud). Af- 
ter two months tn the White House. he 
has made three visits to Kennedy Center 
for a Washington Opera Society pro 
duction of Madame Butterfly, Hal Hol 
brook’s Mark Twain Tonight!and a New 
York City Ballet Company performance 
of A Midsummer Night's Dream 
Brings Tears. Carter has not en 
tirely done away with the usual White 
House practice of reaching to Holly 
wood or Broadway for entertainment at 
black-tie evenings. but he has managed 
to import classical stars like Pianist Ru 
dolf Serkin, who played at the state din- 
ner for Mexican President Lopez Por 
tillo, and the Juilliard String Quartet 
which played during Inaugural festiv- 
ities in the East Room. After the guests 
had departed, Carter apologized to the 
quartet for not being able to give his 
full attention to the music and asked if 
they would perform an encore. Follow- 
ing a stirring rendition of a movement 
of Haydn's Opus 20. No. |. Carter said 
You know, this ts the kind of music 
that brings tears to the eyes 
Washington's arts lobby is encour 
aged by Carter as culture buff. Last week 
during a TV interview in New York 
Opera Diva Renata Scotto turned to the 
cameras and declared: “I know that Jim- 
my Carter likes opera. But opera is a 
really big music and needs more Gov- 
ernment support.” Whether that is the 
kind of music that Carter wants to hear 
given his budget-balancing promises 
ts still doubtful 
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THE ADMINISTRATION 


Attacking the “Old Boy Network’ 


The disappointment, perhaps, was 
inevitable. During the campaign, Jim- 
my Carter had hotly wooed the female 
vote by vowing “to bring far more wom- 
en” into top levels of Government. But 
how many were enough to satisfy the 
passions such a promise aroused? Last 
week, as his second month in office end- 
ed. women were assessing Carter's per- 
formance and deciding that it fell well 
short of his declarations. Says Karen De- 
Crow, president of the National Orga- 
nization for Women (NOW); “Women’s 
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DeCROW: ‘Women’s rights are not 
a high priority? 


WALLACE: ‘ Maybe women need 
some classes in politicking? 





rights are simply not a high priority of 
this Administration.” 

In its defense, the White House ar- 
gues that it has given more good jobs to 
women than any previous Administra- 
tion. No other President had more than 
one woman Cabinet member, now there 
are two—Commerce’s Juanita M. Kreps 
and HUD’s Patricia Roberts Harris. Car- 
ter has named two women as Under Sec- 


16 


retaries (compared with Ford’s one), 15 
as Assistant Secretaries or officials of 
equivalent rank (four for Ford). In the 
Executive Office of the President, there 
are five female officials at “level 4 o1 
over,” a bureaucratic classification de- 
noting jobs paying at least $50,000 
Ford’s White House had two 

All Men. But Carter's boast that he 
has tripled the number of women in top 
posts is shrugged off by Jane McMichael. 
executive director of the National Wom- 
en’s Political Caucus. Says she: “Three 
times nothing is still nothing.” Women 
hold only 18% of the policymaking jobs 
in the Carter Administration—29 out of 
154 posts—and that percentage is sub- 
stantially affected by the Commerce De- 
partment, where Secretary Kreps has se- 
lected women for five of the 14 top- 
ranking jobs. Elsewhere, the record is 
much worse. HUD'’s Harris has includ- 
ed two women among the nine people 
she has selected so far. At Defense, wom- 
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JORDAN: The baffling game is 
how to get his attention. 





en hold two of the 16 filled positions, 
and Interior is in the process of naming 
its first female 

When she was sworn in as Com- 
merce Secretary, Kreps tartly informed 
the President in front of TV cameras 
that there were plenty of talented wom- 
en and “we have to do a better job of 
looking.” Carolyn Shaw Bell, an eco- 
nomics professor at Wellesley College 
and campaign adviser to Carter, charg- 
es that the Administration's proclaimed 
program to find qualified women is non- 
existent. Says she: “Carter has a staff re- 
cruiting people, and they are all men 
What you find to recruit all depends 
upon who is doing the looking.” 

Carter's critics claim that his male 
recruiters—consciously or unconscious- 
ly—exercise a familiar double standard 
when they consider women: to be hired 
a female candidate has to be much more 
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qualified than a male. Carter's aides ar- 
gued against giving a job to Texas Con- 
gresswoman Barbara Jordan because 
she had no administrative experience 
But the talent hunters were willing to 
overlook similar gaps in the back- 
grounds of some men who were tapped 
Although he was a top staff man for Lyn- 
don Johnson, HEW Secretary Joseph 
Califano had never managed anything 
but his desk before becoming the boss 
of 145,700 people in his current post 
Another handicap for many women 
seeking jobs with the Administration is 
that, unlike males, they simply do not 
know how to go about playing the game 
of getting the attention of someone like 
Chief Aide Hamilton Jordan. Too many 


NROD JONE 


CONLIN: ‘The interviews were like 
running the gauntlet? 





women, says M.I.T. Economist Phyllis 
Wallace, naively believe that good pro- 
fessional endorsements and straightfor- 
ward résumés of accomplishments are 
enough to get them hired. Says Wallace 
“Maybe women need some classes in 
politicking. Some just allow themselves 
to be turned off by the idea of wheeling 
and dealing for positions.” 

Female candidates also point out 
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that by definition they lack the help of 
what they scornfully call “the old boy 
network.” Maryland Congresswoman 
Barbara Mikulski gives the woman’s-eye 
view of how the network operates: “Pete 
Preppy looks through his yearbook, calls 
up Mike Macho, and says, ‘Got anyone 
good for State?’ ‘Sure. answers Mike 
‘Try Tom Terrifico.’ ” 

In the case of Carter and a White 
House dominated by fellow Georgians, 
the women feel they suffer under an- 
other handicap: not only are they not 
old boys, they are not “good ole boys.” 
Both Jordan and Press Secretary Jody 
Powell, Carter’s two closest aides, are 
considered—by many men as well as 
women—to be old-fashioned male chau- 
vinists. Says one woman who landed a 
job in the Administration: “Their mind- 
set is that women are not and cannot 
be like men. They can't use four-letter 
words, or slap each other on the back, 
or share inside jokes. And then that re- 
verse Southern gentility allows only dis- 
cretion and propriety with women 
Women are supposed to appreciate but 
not understand men's work.” 

Not Serious. One candidate for a 
job with Carter is Roxanne Conlin, the 
former assistant attorney general of 
lowa and now a consultant on women’s 
affairs. She is convinced that the Pres- 
ident is dedicated to hiring more women 
but says that the commitment of his 
aides “may not be as serious.” Being in- 
terviewed by the Administration’s re- 
cruiters, she says, is “like running the 
gauntlet.” 

Says Ms. Editor Gloria Steinem 
“Carter and the people around him 

through no fault of their own—have 
never worked for or with women of the 
intelligence or strength of some of the 
candidates for select positions. They 
didn’t know what to do with them.” 

Carter's male aides deny that they 
treated female job candidates unfairly 
—Jordan is constantly urging Cabinet 
officers to hire women—but they admit 
they have not done as well as they had 
hoped. Female White House staffers are 
blunter on the subject. Says one who was 
with Carter during the campaign: “Hell 
yes, | understand what the women are 
complaining about.” She herself did not 
get a job until long after her male peers 
had landed positions 

To convey their disappointment, 40 
women’s organizations banded together 
to form what they call the “women’s co- 
alition,” and sent some 50 representa- 
lives to talk to Carter. They met with 
Vice President Walter Mondale for half 
an hour, and then the President came 
in for ten minutes. Although he im 
pressed some of his guests with his con- 
cern, he left others fuming at his short 
visit. “An insult.” says DeCrow. “The 
very brevity is symptomatic of the prob- 
lem.” Still, the visitors did get another 
promise from Jimmy: “I have not for- 
gotten for a single hour the needs of 
women In our society.” Feminine activ 
ists are not likely to let him forget 
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A Bridgehead Is Won in Hanoi 


While Jimmy Carter was outlining 
his foreign policy goals at the U.N., the 
first official U.S. mission to Hanoi was 
making good on his campaign promises 
to improve relations with the Communist 
government and seek information about 
the 771 U.S. servicemen still missing in 
Indochina. With the delegation was TiMt 
Diplomatic Correspondent Strobe Tal- 
bott. The following is from his reports 


“You come here with good will, 
Vietnamese Premier Pham Van Dong 
told the Americans. “President Carter 
obviously wants to solve the problems 
between us in a new spirit. We are 
ready.” Replied United Auto Workers’ 
president Leonard Woodcock, who led 
the US. party: “Too long have trag- 
ic events kept our countries apart.” 


Missing or Captured 





Thus, after two days of secret talks 
in this city, which such a short time ago 
was the target for American bombs and 


focus of bitter American dissent, the 
U.S. delegation succeeded in establish- 
ing what Woodcock called a “bridge- 
head” toward normal diplomatic rela- 
tions. The next day, the Vietnamese 
provided more tangible evidence of the 
breakthrough by giving the delegation 
the bodies of twelve pilots—their names 
had been announced last September 

for return to the U.S. In addition, the 
Vietnamese disclosed that they had 
found a 13th pilot's remains, and they 
said they would step up the search for 
other bodies. Spurred by their success 
in Hanoi, the Americans flew at week's 
end to Vientiane in search of infor- 
mation about U.S. servicemen who dis- 


WOODCOCK CONFERRING WITH DONG IN PRESIDENTIAL PALACE; INSET: MIA BUMPER STICKER 


appeared in Laos during the 


war 
The events in Hanoi ended a two- 
year freeze in relations between the U.S 


and Viet Nam. After South Viet Nam 
fell to the Communists in April 1975, 
the Ford Administration blocked Ha- 
noi from being admitted to the U.N. and 
refused to extend diplomatic recognition 
unul the Vietnamese made a “full ac- 
counting” of American MIAs. North 
Vietnamese officials refused to do so un- 
til the U.S. paid the $3.25 billion in re- 
construction aid that Richard Nixon 
had promised Dong in a 1973 letter, an 
agreement US. officials maintain was 
nullified when the Communists broke 
the Paris peace accords. Since Carter's 
election, both countries have softened 
their positions (TIME, Feb. 28) 

Carter gave the U.S. delegation no 


authority to make any commit- 
ments to the Communists. Said 
Woodcock, an experienced labor 
bargainer: “There are very few ne 
gotiations that I’ve been in with as little 
leverage on our side.” But the President 
ensured the delegation’s maximum im- 
pact on the Vietnamese by sending over 
Americans whom they know well. in- 
cluding retired Senate Majority Leader 
Mike Mansfield and Mississippi Dem 
ocrat G.V. (“Sonny”) Montgomery, who 
led a House committee on a visit to Ha 
noi in 1975. After Woodcock reports 
back to Carter this week, the way will 
be clear for the State Department to be- 
gin negotiations with the Vietnamese 
Tufts of Hair. The US. clearly will 
nol expect the Vietnamese to account 
for every American who disappeared 
during the war. There was little reason 
to believe that the Vietnamese knew the 
fate of more than a handful of the MIAs 
Says Montgomery: “War destroys. A full 
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accounting is impossible.” The U.S. has 
made extraordinary efforts to locate and 
bury its dead: the Government spent 
nearly three months and $900,000 
searching for the remains of 375 service- 
men lost over the sea and recovered only 
three bone fragments. from which no 
identifications could be made 

En route to Hanoi, the Woodcock 
delegation stopped in Hawaii to visit the 
Joint Casualty Resolution Center, where 
experts work with medical records of 
missing servicemen to identify remains 
from the sparsest of evidence—bones, 
tufts of hair or even single teeth. Mused 
one delegation member afterward: “Any 
country that goes to this much trouble 
to account for every soldier it loses prob- 
ably ought not to fight a war.” 

From the moment the Americans 
arrived in Hanoi, they were made to feel 
welcome by the Vietnamese, who avoid- 
ed any macabre linkage between the re- 
mains of U.S. servicemen and money 
for reconstruction. Vice Foreign Minis- 
ter Ngo Dien mentioned Nixon’s letter 
but added: “This is not a question of 
what amount of money. It is a question 
of responsibility, honor and conscience, 
and it does not relate to Nixon—it re- 
lates to the U.S.” Moreover, said Dien, 


aying Chicken of 
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‘if the U.S. does not make any contri- 
bution toward the healing of the wounds 
of war. then we will do it all ourselves 
We've already begun doing that.” 

There are abundant signs in Hanoi 
that the Vietnamese are getting on with 
reconstruction. Newspapers headline 
accounts of road building and food pro- 
duction on the former southern battle- 
fields. Bookstores display voluminous 
accounts about economic recovery. as 
well as works by Lenin, Stalin and Ho 
Chi Minh. (Conspicuous by their ab- 
sence: any works of Chairman Mao.) 

War Souvenirs. Escorted by Viet- 
namese whenever they left the official 
guesthouse—a yellow stucco mansion 
built originally for the French governor- 
general—the Americans still managed 
to catch glimpses of life in the capital 
Early one morning, Sonny Montgomery 
jogged in a light drizzle around Return- 
of-the-Sword Lake. “How ya doin’ this 
mornin’?” he called out to a group of sol- 
diers in green uniforms and pith hel- 
mets. “Chao Ong (hellol.” several 
soldiers replied. At the edge of the lake, 
Vietnamese played badminton and soc- 
cer, while others did slow-motion 
calisthenics. 

Main boulevards are clogged with 
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bicycles and Soviet-built trucks. Occa- 
sionally there are also American-made 
Jeeps, motor scooters and even a black 
Oldsmobile. At Gia Lam Airport we saw 
other useful war souvenirs that had been 
brought north: a C-130 Hercules and 
four C-47 transports repainted with 
Vietnamese markings 

On sale for about 50¢ are aluminum 
combs made from the wreckage of U.S 
planes. We also saw a workman wearing 
Keds tennis shoes that appeared brand 
new. But other signs of the war are dis- 
appearing. Foxhole-style bomb shelters 
in sidewalks have been filled with dirt or 
paved over with concrete 

This impression of recovery and 
calm also pervaded the presidential pal- 
ace. Perhaps to enhance the new mood 
of accommodation, the Vietnamese seat- 
ed Dong and Woodcock at a tea table 
flanked with bouquets of carnations, 
chrysanthemums and gladiolas. At one 
point, Dong came out to talk with U.S 
reporters. “Your good will makes us 
happy and grateful. Now is the time for 
reconciliation.” The Premier then raised 
his hands, palms together, in a gesture 
of friendship and went back into the 
room, presumably to deliver much the 
same message to Woodcock. 


it chicken of the sea. It is a sea- 

borne version of the highway hot- 
rodders’ “chicken” that is frequently 
played in the crowded Mediterranean 
by Soviet and American warships. Typ- 
ically, a Russian ve sel will dart and 
weave among U.S. ships, trying to fright- 
en their skippers into turning sharply 
to avoid collision. These episodes usu- 
ally end harmlessly—but not always 

One day last August a Soviet Echo 
Il-class submarine cruising almost sub- 
merged trailed a slowly steaming Amer- 
ican frigate, the USS. Voge, for nearly 
an hour. Suddenly, the sub turned 
straight toward the Voge and sped up 
sharply. The American sailors, who 
photographed the sub as it charged to- 
ward them, waited for it to turn away 
But it kept coming. Moving fast—about 
17 knots—the sub slammed into the left 
quarter of the Voge, bounced off, then 
wallowed in the frigate’s wake. The Voge 
limped off with one injured crewman 
and a gashed hull. The sub, with dam- 
age visible on its bow, deck, conning 
tower and missile ports, eventually 
churned off slowly in another direction 

U.S. and Russian naval authorities 
have formed a joint committee aimed 
at trying to control the chicken game, 
but it remains a hazard of the sea. Navy 
Officials, who released pictures of the 
Voge incident last week to publicize the 
continuing gamesmanship in the Med, 
reckon that the Soviet skipper did not 
mean to hit the Voge but simply mis- 
calculated. Said one officer: “He just 
goofed, that’s all.” 


S ailors with the U.S. Sixth Fleet call 
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CRIME 


Putting Heat on the Sunbelt Mafia 


On June 2, 1976, a top Arizona in- 
vestigative reporter, Don Bolles, 47, was 
fatally mutilated when a dynamite blast 
ripped his car apart. That explosion is 
still reverberating in Arizona—louder 
than ever. It has shaken the confident, 
well-entrenched Establishment to its 
foundation, and it has also stirred the 
first real attempt at serious law enforce- 
ment since Arizona joined the union in 
1912. All this is now being dramatized 
by an extraordinary journalistic enter- 
prise. Six months ago, 36 reporters from 
27 news organizations, calling them- 
selves IRE (Investigative Reporters and 
Editors Association), went to Arizona 
to carry on Bolles’ work. Last week the 
results of their investigation began ap- 
pearing in a 23-part series in newspa- 
pers across the U.S. 

Last Stronghold. The series must 
be seen against the state’s background 
Arizona remains part of the last Amer- 
ican frontier that has not quite closed 
The gun is still king, and justice is often 
meted out privately. As law-abiding cit- 
izens have flocked to the good life of 
the fabled Sunbelt, so too have mobsters. 
Mingling with the native criminals, they 
have combined the worst of both worlds 
Joey Gallo in a Stetson. The rackets are 
flourishing, most visibly land fraud. Says 
Arizona’s assertive attorney general, 
Bruce Babbitt: “We've been entranced 
by our own rhetoric about everyone's 
right to do his own thing. This is the 
last stronghold of totally free enterprise, 
good, bad or indifferent.” 

The members of the IRE team doc- 
umented all this further. The Mafia, they 
report, has staged an “invasion” of Ar- 
izona; 171 known gangsters, most of 
whom have arrived in the past ten years, 
reside in Phoenix and Tucson alone 
They deal in prostitution, illegal gam- 
bling and narcotics smuggling; Arizona, 
in fact, has become the chief corridor 
for narcotics entering the U.S. now that 
Mexico has replaced Turkey as the lead- 
ing source of heroin. The mobsters have 
gone unmolested, says the report, be- 
cause “until recently the prosecutorial 
system has been marked by incompe- 
tence, fuzzy or nonexistent law and bra- 
zen bribetaking.” 

The first installments also single out 
three top figures for special treatment 
Barry Goldwater; his brother Robert, a 
real estate developer who managed the 
family retail business until 1970; and 
Harry Rosenzweig, a close friend of the 
Goldwaters and longtime Republican 
state chairman. The report rehashed 
material about Barry that has been 
printed before. U.S. Government inves- 
tigators, who pronounced Barry “clean” 
of criminal connections, feel that he is 
getting something of a bum rap. Over 
the years, it has been reported that he oc- 
casionally palled around with gangsters 
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on golf courses or in gambling casinos, 
and he once intervened to get a lighter 
sentence for a convicted bookmaker 
The series added a little new informa- 
tion; e.g., in 1973 Barry wrote a spon- 
soring letter for a man with criminal 
connections who sought membership in 
a posh California club. 

The charges against Robert Gold- 
water were much the same; the reports 
detailed some of the sizable gambling 
debts he had run up at casinos. The case 
against Rosenzweig was considerably 
more serious. “He had nurtured pros- 
litution and gambling in Phoenix for 
years,” declared the report. Rosenzweig 
once owned apartments thal were rent- 
ed out to prostitutes whom he supplied 
to visiting businessmen. References to 
him as the “Diamond Man” were found 
in prostitutes’ “trick books.” Last year, 
said the report, he guaranteed a $25,000 
loan to an associate of mobsters to start 
a private club in Phoenix. Rosenzweig 
does not plan to respond to the charges 
until the articles are completed 

The series was carried by many dai- 
lies around the country, but several pa- 
pers delayed running it or published it 
in abbreviated form, including the New 
York Times and Washington Post, 
which had declined to participate in the 
group effort. Bolles’ own paper, the Ar- 
izona Republic, did not run the series 
on the ground that it was inadequately 
documented. Barry Goldwater, who had 
refused to be interviewed for the series, 
responded with outrage and hinted at 
the “biggest ever” libel suit in U.S. his- 
tory. He also challenged Robert Greene, 
the Newsday editor who directed the in- 
vestigative group, to name one gangster 
living in Arizona. Greene quickly re- 
sponded with the name of Joe Bonan- 
no, who lives in Tucson, and he said he 
could produce another 199 

Atmosphere of Arrogance. Pro- 
fessional journalists generally give the 
IRE team high marks for thoroughness 
Facts were accumulated on some 40,000 
file cards; they were checked and dou- 
ble-checked and challenged by three 
lawyers. Future installments will include 
an examination of Arizona Governor 
Raul Castro's activities and an analysis 
of the traffic in drugs and stolen goods 
Bill Hazlett, an investigative reporter for 
the Los Angeles Times, says of the se- 
ries so far: “The writing is kind of hack 
and it has a screaming or vigilante tone 
to it that detracts from the fine work 
the group has done. Their real purpose 
is not to say Barry Goldwater is a crook 
but to show the atmosphere of arrogance 
and poor regard for the law.” 

Goldwater aside, there is no ques- 
tion that crime can be traced to the high- 
est levels in the state. Bolles’ killer, a 
small-time hoodlum named John Ad- 
amson, turned state’s evidence to avoid 
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first-degree murder charges. He impli- 
cated a land developer and a plumber 
in the plot and said that the man who or- 
dered the murder was Kemper Marley, 
70, a cattle and liquor baron who looks 
as if he just stepped out of the pages of 
Zane Grey. Crusty and brusque, Mar- 
ley has a reputation for getting what he 
wants any way he wants. He was the big- 
gest contributor ($19,000) to Governor 
Castro’s election campaign. While serv- 
ing as an Arizona state highway com- 
missioner in 1942, he was arrested for 
ordering a state-owned truck engine in- 
stalled in one of his own vehicles. He 
was subsequently acquitted. By recalling 
the incident in a newspaper article, 
Bolles forced Marley to resign from a 
coveted seat on the state racing com- 
mission. For this reason, Adamson was 
told by the land developer, Marley want- 
ed Bolles killed. So far, Marley, who di- 
vides his time between homes in Ani- 
zona and Mexico, has not been arrested 
because of lack of evidence. The state ts 
hoping that Adamson’s testimony will 
eventually be corroborated by the land 
developer or the plumber, who are 
scheduled to go on trial in May 

Public Pressure. Embarrassed Ar- 
izonans insist that the state's criminals 
are a minority (a truism anywhere) and 
that a genuine housecleaning has begun 
“Two years ago,” says tough Attorney 
General Babbitt, “I walked into this of- 
fice to find that it carried no criminal ju- 
risdiction. It was that bad.” He finally 
obtained authority from the legislature 
to set up a statewide grand jury and 
funding for a prosecution effort. Crim- 
inal laws are being strengthened, and 
the legislature is expected lo approve a 
bill outlawing the practice of investing 
proceeds from the rackets in legitimate 
businesses. Public pressure is mounting 
on the state regulatory agencies to crack 
down on fraudulent land schemes. A 
task force of FBI agents, postal fraud in- 
spectors and SEC investigators has begun 
to probe. Says Babbitt: “Right now we 
are about two years into what I think is 
a minimum five-year job.” 








Roman Polanski’s Tawdry Troubles 


Even in such a sybaritic place as 
Hollywood, where reality so often sur- 
passes make-believe, Director Roman 
Polanski (Rosemary's Baby, Chinatown) 
ranks as a Startling character. He was 
the husband of Manson Murder Victim 
Sharon Tate, and his life has had el- 
ements as dark and quixouc as his art 
He is now working on a movie version 
of The First Deadly Sin, which portrays 
a business executive obsessed with sex- 
ual perversion and homicide. Thus it 
was hardly theater of the absurd that Po- 
lanski, 43, should find himself arrested 
in the lobby of the Beverly Wilshire Ho- 
tel and accused of raping a 13-year-old 
“aspiring actress,” a charge he emphat- 
ically denies 

Guilty or not, the Polanski contre- 
temps reveals much about the cocaine- 
snorting, “anything goes” sexuality of 
“the new Hollywood.” While the movie 
community has largely kept silent, Po- 
lanski’s boss at Columbia Pictures ad- 
mits they have a “mess” on their hands 
“Roman's got such a bad reputation for 
being a pervert film maker,” laments 
Columbia Production Executive Bill 
Tennant, “he’s going to be judged guilty 
by his work.” 

A Los Angeles County grand jury is 
soon expected to decide whether to in- 
dict Polanski on one or more of a series 
of felony charges including rape, child 
molestation, oral copulation, sodomy 
and providing drugs to a minor. Polan- 
ski won't talk about the case, on instruc- 
tions of his lawyer, but is said to be fu- 
rious on the grounds that whatever he 
did would have been viewed as no ma- 
jor matter in Europe 

Perhaps, but the details of the charg- 
es made against him, investigators say, 
would make the scenario for an inter- 
national porn show 

Assigned in February to do a photo 
story for the French edition of Vogue, a 
magazine he occasionally works for, Po- 
lanski chose for his model the 13-year- 
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old daughter of a San Fernando Valley 
woman he had known for a year. Al- 
though he reportedly assured the moth 
er that the girl would be fully clothed 
during their first photo session he had 
her strip to the waist. Two and a half 
weeks later Polanski picked the girl up 
in his leased Mercedes for a second 
shooting session, one which ended up 
at the Mulholland Drive home of Po- 
lanski’s good friend Actor Jack Nich- 
olson. Although Nicholson was away 
skiing in Colorado at the time, his live- 
in girl friend, Anjelica Huston, daugh- 
ter of Director John Huston. was there 
along with the housekeeper of Neighbor 
Marlon Brando 

Hypnotic Agent. According to the 
complaint filed by the mother, Polanski 
persuaded the girl to drink several glass- 
es of champagne and then take part of 
a Quaalude tablet, a sedative and hyp- 
notic agent (the drug is often used by 
professional pornographers to tranquil- 
ize young subjects). The couple. after 
some nude Jacuzzi bathing. allegedly re- 
tired to a bedroom where. despite the 
girl's protests, Polanski forced her to 
have sexual relations with him. The gir! 
never told her mother. who learned of 
the story later through an overheard 
phone call 

The Los Angeles police questioned 
the mother and daughter for several 
hours before deciding to arrest Polan- 
ski. When they went to Nicholson's 
house to look for evidence. they found a 
small vial of cocaine belonging to Hus- 
ton, and she was booked for possession 
of the expensive “nose candy. 

Polanski, whose reputation for dat 
ing teen-age girls is well known in Hol- 
lywood, seemed remarkably unchas- 
tened by the impending legal action that 
could ruin his American career. Three 
days after his arrest he appeared at a 
fashionable restaurant accompanied by 
a girl who looked not a great deal older 
than the age of consent 
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Dont just buy air conditioning 
for the summer. 
Buy it for the winter, too. 


A good way to keep cool this 
summer is a good way to keep warm 
next winter 

The good way? Climatrol Heat 
Pump Air Conditioning 

In summer, it's an effective central 
air conditioning system that keeps 
your home cool and dry 

During the heating season, the 
system reverses itself, captures and 
compresses the natural heat that's 
always available in the outdoor air, 
and pumps it into your house 

Compared to the cost of operating 
a conventional electric furnace, yout 
savings in winter fuel bills with 
Climatrol Heat Pump Air Condition 
ing can be substantial. For example 
At 47°F outdoor temperature, an 
electric furnace delivers 3413 BTUs 
per kilowatt hour; at that same out 
door temperature Climatrol Heat 
Pump Air Conditioning delivers 
8874 BTUs per kilowatt hour. That's 
more than two-and-a half times more 
heat for the same number of kilo- 
watts expended! 

What's more, at 17°F outdoor 
temperature, when an electric fur 
nace produces 3413 BTUs per kilo- 
watt hour, Climatrol Heat Pump Ait 
Conditioning produces 6143 BTUs 
per kilowatt hour. This is still an 
output of 80% more heat for the same 
kilowatt input! Still an important 
saving 





So why buy air conditioning that 


only makes you feel comfortable in 
the summer? 

With Climatrol Heat Pump Ait 
Conditioning, you can feel comfort- 
able all year round 
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DIPLOMACY 


Can Jimmy Carterize Foreign Policy? 


Even as they prepare to receive the 
US. Secretary of State on his first of- 
ficial visit to Moscow, Kremlin leaders 
fume as they hear yet another rhetor 
ical outpouring about human rights from 
Washington. West German Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt, angered by a hard new 
US. stand on economic, nuclear and de- 
fense issues, struggles to understand the 
complex personality of the evangelist in 
the White House. Israelis and Arabs 
wonder what the President means by his 
seemingly offhand use of heavily freight 
ed Middle Eastern code words, Brazil's 
prickly military leaders—along with 
other authoritarian regimes in Latin 
America’s southern bristle at 
Washington's finger pointing. Even the 
studiously cautious Japanese raise a dip 
lomatic eyebrow or two as their Premier 
embarks on a visit to Washington amid 
growing WOTTIes about protectionist 
pressure in the U.S. and political prob 
lems at home. Washington takes a newly 
tough line against the white regimes of 
southern Africa. while fearing a possi- 
ble post-Angola confrontation with the 
Soviet Union or its proxies in Zaire 
(These and other developments in an ex- 
traordinarily eventful week are reported 
in detail on the following pages.) 

One cause of the near global bewil 
derment—and fascination—with Car- 
ter’s approach to world affairs is what 
New York Times Columnist James Res- 
ton calls Carter's “open mouth” foreign 
policy. As the President put it in his 
speech to the U.N, last week: “I have 
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brought to office a firm commitment to 
a more open foreign policy. I believe the 
American people expect me to speak 
frankly about the policies we intend to 
pursue.” Some of the havoc created by 
this approach is simply the result of the 
Administration’s not having had 
lime to explain and demonstrate Its pol 


new 


icies. Notes a Western diplomat in Mos 
cow: “We're all certainly in the learn 
ing process 

Unusual Candor. But a deeper 
source of confusion is Carter's approach 
to the human rights issue, which many 
countries feel is preachy as well as im- 
practical. To them it is not clear what 
Carter hopes to achieve, especially be 
cause only a handful of the world’s coun 
tries could ever qualify for the US 
human rights seal of approval. The pol 
icy also seems inconsistent to many be- 
cause US. officials have explained that 
security considerations could prompt 
Washington to exempt human 
rights offenders from penalties 

A major target of Carter's extraor- 
dinary public diplomacy is the Soviet 
Union. The President continues to 
champion civil and political rights of 
Russian dissidents. At the same time 
he publicly proposed possible compro- 
mises designed to break the deadlock 
in U.S.-Soviet strategic arms talks. In 
his U.N. speech. he called for “strict 
controls or even a freeze on new lypes 
and new generations of weaponry and 
a deep reduction in the strategic arms 
of both sides.” Then, with a candor un- 


some 


usual in a foreign policy address, he dis 
closed a possible negotiating fallback po 
sition, suggesting “a limited agreement 
based on those elements of the Vladi 
vostok accord on which we can find 
complete consensus, [setting aside] the 
more contenuious Issues 

Listening to these SALT proposals at 
the U.N. was Secretary of State Cyrus 
Vance, who late this week will take them 
to Moscow, Although Vance will be hud 
dling with Soviet Communist Party Boss 
Leonid Brezhnev and Foreign Minister 
Andrei Gromyko to talk about the Mid 
dle East, Africa, the European arms bal 
ance and other timely issues, the par 
amount topic on the agenda will be SALT 

In their exchanges with the Rus 
sians, members of the U.S. delegation 
anticipate a bit of a roasting. Explains 
one US. official: “Brezhnev is the host 
and he'll open by grousing and being 
blustery about our not showing respect 
for Soviet sovereignty because of the 
U.S.’s human rights policy. He'll say he’s 
had high hopes for this Administration 
but has been disappointed. and will add 
that the Soviet people are concerned 
about the U.S. or any country interfer- 
ing in their internal affairs.” At this 
point, Vance may well answer that 
détente’s spirit would surely benefit from 
a quick conclusion to the SALT Il ne- 
gotiations along the lines of Carter's 
U.N -using the Vladivostok 
formula, but deferring the issues of how 
to deal with the Soviet Backfire bomber 
and US. cruise missile 
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Brezhnev has turned thumbs down 
on this kind of proposal three times be- 
fore, and will probably do so again. If 
that happens, according to US. experts, 
the Secretary is prepared to counter with 
a new formula: a sharp cut in the Vla- 
divostok ceilings (2,400 nuclear delivery 
systems permitted to each side) and a 
limit on the US. cruise missile, in ex- 
change for restrictions on the Backfire 
and reductions in the Soviet inventory 
of monster-sized rockets, for which the 
U.S. has no counterparts. The chances 
are high that this proposal will draw still 
one more nyet, but Brezhnev ts aware 
that the Carter Administration is get- 
ling ready to decide whether to proceed 
with three powerful new weapons sys- 
tems—cruise missile, B-1 bomber and 
the M-X mobile. land-based missile 
Some of these may be delayed if SALT II 
is successfully concluded 

Rights Report. Vance will be arriv- 
ing in Moscow at a time when U.S.-So- 
viet relations are chillier than they have 
been since the Nixon Administration in 
May 1972 enraged (and humiliated) the 
Kremlin by mining North Viet Nam's 
Haiphong Harbor. In recent weeks Rus- 
sian leaders have done little to mask 


SOVIET CHIEF BREZHNEV 
Chilly relations mean a possible roasting of the American visitors. 
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their mounting irritation at Carter's un- 
relenting advocacy of human rights, and 
Soviet papers lately have been edging 
close to attacking the President by 
name. The Russians have also become 
more explicit in warning that progress 
on issues like arms control are linked to 
Washington's toning down the human 
rights drive. Last week, for example, 
Pravda argued: “Washington assures 
that détente and Strategic Arms Limita- 
tion Talks are one thing and that at- 
tempts to interfere in our internal affairs 


under the false flag of ‘the protection of 
human rights’ are quite another thing 
The illogic of the argument is evident 
Détente and the normal conduct of talks 
presuppose the establishment of trust be- 
tween the negotiating parties.” 

In answer, Carter asserted at the 
U.N. that the human rights issue “is im- 
portant in itself. It should not block 
progress on other important matters,” 
He also pointedly reminded the Krem- 
lin that “all the signatories of the U.N 
Charter have pledged themselves to ob- 


serve and to respect basic human rights 
Thus no member of the U.N. can claim 
that mistreatment of its citizens is sole- 
ly its own business.” Calling upon the 
U.N. to play a stronger role in policing 
human rights, Carter urged that the or- 
ganization’s Human Rights Commis- 
sion “meet more often” and that its 
headquarters be permanently located in 
Manhattan, “where its activities will be 
in the forefront of our attention.” 

The Administration has been tak- 
ing pains to emphasize that the finger 


A Human Rights Scorecard 


It was three years ago that members of Congress first 
asked then Secretary of State Henry Kissinger if he could re- 
port on the condition of human rights in countries that re- 
ceive US. aid. Kissinger ran a test inside the State Depart- 
ment, took one horrified look at the findings and then told 
Congress that the idea was impractical. Whereupon a law 
was passed making the report mandatory 

Last week the State Department diffidently issued its first 
143-page roundup, based on reports from U.S. embassies and 
prepared by staffers working with James Wilson, State’s co- 
ordinator for human rights and humanitarian affairs 

The scorecard had separate sections for each of the 82 
countries that receive U.S. aid. Each section listed reported vi- 
olations of 13 fundamental rights recognized by the United 
Nations. including protection from personal violence. the right 
to a fair trial, due process of law and the freedoms of ex- 
pression, religion, assembly, travel and association. Among 
the most frequent worldwide violations: lengthy imprisonment 
without trial. blanket security laws that allow governments 
to suspend civil liberties and curbs on free expression (the 
press in 52 of the countries works under the threat of gov- 
ernment restriction). Incidents of torture often involving ter- 
rorists and dissidents were reported in 32 of the states 

No comparisons of countries were offered in the report 
It is not easy to choose between South Korea’s assumption 
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that a defendant is guilty until proved innocent and Saudi Ara- 
bia’s custom of severing a thiefs hand after three convic- 
tions. And there is little to be gained by comparing Israel's 
use of detention without trial in the occupied Arab territories 
with Egypt's control of the major news media 

Nor did the report say whether human rights were in 
creasing or decreasing throughout the world—no doubt be- 
cause freedom is not easily measured. Of the judicial system 
in Singapore, for example, the report states: “Fair hearings 
are guaranteed an accused. The Internal Security Act and 
Criminal Detention Statute are exceptions to this practice 
however.” This is somewhat more freedom than the State De- 
partment finds in, say, Afghanistan, but how much more is dif- 
ficult to say, Even when available, figures can be misleading 
For example, estimates of the number of prisoners held with- 
out trial in the Philippines reach as high as 6,000, but only a 
small fraction (perhaps 500) qualify as “political prisoners.” 
meaning nonviolent political opponents of the regime 

Sull. one sobering numerical conclusion could be drawn 
by readers who made their own tally of nations for which no 
major violations were reported: of the 82 countries that now re- 
ceive U.S. aid. human rights seem to be alive and well in 
only 23, barely one-quarter of the total, The 23 states: Aus 
tralia. Austria, Belgium, Botswana, Canada, Costa Rica. Den 
mark, Fiji, Finland, France, Greece, Israel (except the oc- 
cupied territories), Italy, Japan, Malta, The Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, the United Kingdom 
(except Northern Ireland). Venezuela and West Germany 
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West German Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt did not want Jimmy Carter 
as US. President; in fact, he rooted 
openly for Gerald Ford during the 
American election campaign. But 
Schmidt's discomfort with Carter and 
his new diplomatic style only explains 
in part the suddenly acid relations be- 
tween Bonn and Washington. Last week 
German Foreign Minister Hans-Die- 
trich Genscher and Defense Minister 
Georg Leber flew to Washington for 
several days of hard discussion on 
three policy disputes that divide the 
two allies. They returned to West Ger- 
many in a somewhat better mood than 
they had arrived in Washington with, 
but without having resolved the 
problems: 

NUCLEAR PACT. In June 1975, West 
Germany signed a $4.7 billion agree- 
ment to sell Brazil a complete nuclear- 
fuel facility. The package provides for 
cooperation on uranium exploration and 
mining, supplies of nuclear fuel to Ger- 
many, and construction by German 
firms of eight nuclear-reactor plants, a 
fuel-fabrication plant and a_ nuclear 
fuel-reprocessing plant 

Beyond the financial benefits, the 
deal was important to Bonn because it 
offered a potentially steady supply of re- 
actor fuels to West Germany. The U.S 
protested that two of the installations 

the fuel-fabrication plant and the re- 
processing plant—could be used by Bra- 
zil to develop its own nuclear weapons 
potential. Brazil has not signed the Nu- 
clear Non-Proliferation Treaty 

Over the past two years. the U.S 
lodged several low-level protests. The 
West Germans never took them very se- 
riously. Now, however, Carter has made 
the danger of nuclear proliferation a 
central pillar of his foreign policy. Bonn 
is outraged that Washington is publicly 
trying to undercut the agreement, and 
is vowing to proceed anyway 

TANK COMPONENTS. In 1974 for- 
mer Defense Secretary’James Schlesing- 
er and Defense Minister Leber agreed 
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WEST GERMANY’S LEOPARD Il TANK IN OPERATION AT NATO EXERCISES 


New Troubles for Old Friends 





that there should be fair competition be- 
tween the West Germans’ Leopard II 
battle-tank prototype and the Ameri- 
cans’ XM-1; if the Leopard won the 
competition, the U.S. would also accept 
it as its major armored vehicle for the 
mid-1980s. The decision was hailed as 
an important step toward equipment 
standardization within NATO—until 
US. military pride and industry pres- 
sure opposed it. As a compromise, Schle- 
singer's successor, Donald Rumsfeld, 
worked out an agreement in principle 
with the Germans to make both tanks 
“interoperable.” The XM-1! would take 
the 120-mm. smooth-bored gun used in 
the German tank; the Leopard II would 
use the engine assembly of the Amer- 
ican vehicle 

Then a hitch developed: the U.S 
Army leaked the “results” of tests on 
the two tanks, which implied that the 
Leopard was inferior to the XM-1. In- 
furiated, the Germans let it be known 
that if Washington reneged on the tank 
agreement, Bonn would refuse to go 
along with the U.S. plan to have NATO 
adopt AWACS, an American-made fly- 
ing early-warning system, for which 
West Germany was to put up a quarter 
of the $2.6 billion cost 

ECONOMIC STIMULUS. Two years 
ago, Schmidt urged President Ford to 
abandon the tight-fisted monetary pol- 
icies of Richard Nixon and open up 
the US. economy for the sake of the 
rest of the industrialized world. Now 
Carter is urging Schmidt to join in a 
coordinated, worldwide “big thrust” 
economic effort by spending more on 
stimulation at home. Bonn agrees that 
the U.S., West Germany and Japan 
must coordinate their economies to stave 
off another recession. But Schmidt ar- 
gues that too much stimulus will re- 
kindle inflation—still the Germans’ 


greatest economic fear—and that his go- 
slow approach to economic growth has 
clearly worked. The argument Is ex- 
pected to be carried right into May's 
economic summit in London 


THE WORLD 


of morality is not pointed solely at the 
USS.R. Earlier this month, Vance rec- 
ommended that military aid to Argen- 
tina, Uruguay and Ethiopia be cut be- 
cause these nations violated human 
rights. Then last week the State Depart- 
ment released a human rights report on 
82 nations eligible to receive US. aid 
(see box). The report set off some en- 
raged reactions in Latin America. Bra- 
zil, which ironically was given a rela- 
tively clean bill of health by the study, 
denounced Washington for meddling in 
its internal affairs. Ambassador John 
Crimmins was summoned to the For- 
eign Ministry in Brasilia and frostily told 
that the U.S. could keep its proffered 
credits for next year—some $50 million 
The ministry also gave the year’s notice 
required to dissolve the 1952 U.S.-Bra- 
zil Military Assistance Agreement. 

Brasilia’s action did not come as a 
total surprise; anger at the U.S. has been 
rising for some months and anti-Amer- 
icanism has been creeping into the Bra- 
zilian press. Newspapers have increas- 
ingly referred to the President as “Janio 
Carter’-—an unkind comparison with 
Janio Quadros, the high-minded but 
somewhat erratic former President of 
Brazil. A major cause of Brazil's hostil- 
ity is Washington's opposition to the 
regime's plans to purchase a full-cycle 
nuclear-fuel plant from West Germany 
(see box). Still, it was clearly the human 
rights issue that prompted the Brazilian 
government to take last week’s sudden 
action. 

Bad Relations. Within days, Ar- 
gentina, Guatemala, El Salvador and 
Uruguay—all ruled by military regimes 

also rejected U.S. aid; like Brazil, these 
governments complained that U.S. con- 
cern for human rights amounted to “in- 
tolerable interference” in their internal 
affairs. (By contrast, President Carlos 
Andrés Pérez of Venezuela—which has 
one of South America’s few surviving ci- 
vilian-ruled democracies—has cheered 
the Carter human rights drive.) 

The rejection of aid by the angry jun- 
tas will probably not have a catastrophic 
impact on U.S. interests in these coun- 
tries; economic ties, after all, remain 
close. Sul, a Washington-based expert 
on Latin America advises that “our re- 
lations with them are going to be bad 
for a long time. The life of a lot of Amer- 
ican diplomats is going to be pretty mis- 
erable.” The U.S., though, may find it 
sorely misses the backing it has received 
from Brazil in international orgamiza- 
tions and the kind of invaluable, quiet 
diplomatic services the Brazilians have 
performed. Among other things, Brazil 
functioned discreetly as Washington's 
proxy in opposing the Communists’ bid 
for power in Portugal during the unset- 
Ued postrevolutionary period in 1975. 

So far. at least, Carter's human 
rights campaign has not yielded any sig- 
nificant positive results. TIME Corre- 
spondent Marsh Clark reports from 
Moscow that the White House rhetoric 
“has not demonstrably discouraged the 
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Soviets from cracking down on dissi- 
dents. Although ailing Dr. Mikhail 
Shtern was released from a Ukrainian 
prison last week (and this may have 
some connection to the approach of the 
Vance visit), it might be argued that this 
was more than offset by the almost si- 
multaneous arrest of Jewish Dissident 
Anatoli Shcharansky, the 29-year-old 
computer expert who has been an un- 
official spokesman for the human rights 
movement in the U.S.S.R. The official- 
ly controlled Soviet press continues to 
print vicious attacks on dissidents, U.S 
diplomats and journalists. If anything 
the shrillness of these attacks appears 
to have increased.” 

Freewheeling Style. The story is 
much the same in Latin America. From 
Rio, TIME Correspondent Barry Hillen- 
brand cables that Carter's concern with 
human rights at first prompted the Chil- 
ean and Argentine regimes to grant dis- 
senters a bit more leeway. But in the 
past week “Argentina barred those held 
under the state-of-siege regulations from 
leaving the country—an option they had 
before. In Chile, the official state of siege 
has been extended for six more months, 
and last week the Christian Democratic 
Party and three other political groups 
were outlawed.” 

While Western European leaders 
generally endorse the human rights em- 
phasis, some diplomats worry that Car- 
ter’s freewheeling style may begin to cre- 
ate serious problems for the U.S. abroad 
West Germany is already miffed by the 
President's use of public platforms to 
make policy and by what Bonn calls his 
lack of clarity and precision. While the 
French and British are much less critical 

-at least for now—they feel that the 
President is not being totally realistic 
Mused a Quai d’Orsay official: “There 
are no longer any great secrets in the 
world. But Carter will soon discover that 
to conduct foreign policy publicly is nei- 
ther possible nor desirable.” One dan- 
ger is that revealing negotiating postures 
in such sensitive matters as SALT or the 
Middle East may force other nations 
into a rigid stance they otherwise might 
not assume 

Despite the reservations about Car- 
ter’s style, doubts about his knowledge 
of international questions—long regard- 
ed as his weakest suit—are fast fading 
From those who have already personally 
dealt with the President, the verdict is 
unanimous: Carter has been well 
briefed, is a fast learner and has enough 
self-confidence to admit when he has not 
yet studied an issue sufficiently to make 
up his mind. After his meeting with Car- 
ter earlier this month, British Prime 
Minister James Callaghan returned to 
London and said that he had never be- 
fore met a statesman who spoke with 
such openness. Above all, Carter has left 
no doubt that he is in charge of making 
US. policy. Remarks a White House in- 
sider: “Stuff the criticism. He said what 
he was going to do. He won the elec- 
tion and now he’s doing it 
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MIDDLE EAST 


Code Words from 


The Middle East has its own spe 
cial catch-22: it is abristle with political 
code words that sound innocent but 
mean something else. Jimmy Carter has 
been tossing out these words with fright- 
ening freedom—frightening at least to 
some of the Middle East leaders and 
most professional diplomats. As ambig- 
uous as any oracle, Carter has bestowed 
some of these loaded words on just about 
every aggrieved party in the Arab-Is- 
raeli conflict; but for the moment at 
least, the Israelis seem to be getting the 
worst of it. After Carter had announced 
himself in favor of a Palestinian “home- 
land.” there were widespread suspicions 
that the President might be laying the 
groundwork for a subtle shift in Amer- 
ican policy—not really away from Is- 
rael, but perhaps a bit more toward the 
Arabs 

Initially, the Arabs were stunned 
when Carter endorsed “defensible bor- 
ders” for Israel (code word for no re- 
turn to the 1967 frontiers). In a welcom- 
ing address to the Palestine National 
Council in Cairo, Egyptian President 
Anwar Sadat seemed to be taking a slap 
at Carter when he declared that “it is in- 
admissible to speak about ‘secure bound- 
aries’ [for Israel]. We will never yield 
one inch of our land.” 

Minor Alterations. But privately 
the Arabs were so pleased with the over- 
all tenor of Carter's remarks that they 
tried to conceal some of their pleasure 
lest they give away a bargaining advan- 
tage. Declared one Egyptian official 
“They told us he had no experience in 
foreign affairs, but these statements 
show that, at least on the Middle East 
he has studied hard or has excellent ad- 
visers.” 

Carter's clarifying statement that in 
a settlement Israel should withdraw to 
the 1967 borders with only “minor al- 
terations” (a favorite Arab code word) 
of the frontiers was almost more than 
Cairo had dared hope for. Although the 


Egyptians insist upon regaining all of 


Sinai, they believe that some modifica- 
tions along the border between the West 
Bank and Israel are necessary where vil- 
lages were divided by the 1949 armi- 
stice lines 

The Syrian press also criticized Car- 
ter’s talk of defensible borders as a pro- 
Israeli position, but welcomed the Pres- 
ident's suggestion that a_ settlement 
would have to include Israeli withdrawal 
from the occupied territories and make 
some provision for the Palestinians. At 
first, the Palestinians were bitterly dis- 
appointed by Carter's insistence that the 
U.S. would not negotiate with the Pal- 
estine Liberation Organization until it 
recognizes Israel's right to exist. Said 
Kamal, a political officer of the P.L.O 
warned: “You Americans must want all 
the Palestinians to become extremists 


an Oracle 
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ISRAELI PRIME MINISTER RABIN 
A lot of confusion. 


But then Carter came up with another 
code word—this one dear to Palestinian 
hearts. Speaking at the town-hall! meet- 
ing in Clinton, Mass., the President ob- 
served that “there has to be a home- 
land provided for Palestinian refugees 
who have suffered for many, many 
years.” 

The US. has long supported a 
“ministate” for the Palestinians on the 
West Bank and in Gaza, linked as an en- 
tity with Jordan. But it was the first time 
an American President had ever pub 
licly used the word “homeland” —which 
normally would signify that the Pales- 
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tinians have a legitimate claim to Pal- 
estine. Said P.L.O. Leader Yasser Ara- 
fat of Carter's remark: “It is a 
progressive step because it means he has 
finally put his hand on the heart of the 
problem of the Middle East crisis. It 
helps the whole situation.” The next 
night, a P.L.O. observer, Hasan Rah- 
man, was invited to the United Nations 
reception for the President; the two men 
shook hands. 

The reaction in Israel was shock, 
dismay and anger. “We can explain that 
Carter is inexperienced, that he is mak- 
ing blunders, that he doesn’t really know 
the nuances,” groaned an official after 
Carter's visit to Clinton. “But my God, 
we can't do it every day. He’s causing a 
hell of a lot of confusion.” Said another 
government source: “Its bad enough 
that he had to use the [homeland] term, 
but he had to use it on a day when the 
P.L.O. in Cairo was telling the world 
that it would not live in peace with Is- 
rael. What is anyone to think?” 

Suspicion persisted in Israel that 
Carter had been influenced by a 1975 
Brookings Institution report containing 
a blueprint for a Middle East settlement 
One of the scholars who helped frame 
the document was Zbigniew Brzezinski, 
now Carter's National Security Adviser. 
Among other proposals, the report 
called for Israel's withdrawal “by agreed 
stages” to the 1967 borders and “Pal- 
estinian self-determination,” either in 
an independent state or in a “political 
entity” federated with Jordan. 

Last Candle. The Carter state- 
ments did not help Prime Minister Yi- 
tzhak Rabin in his party’s uphill re-elec- 
tion campaign. Rabin was still smarting 
from his trip to Washington the week be- 
fore, when Carter unleashed his surprise 
remarks on the Middle East at his press 
conference—without prior consultation 
with the Israeli Prime Minister. Sneered 
one Rabin aide: “So with one hand Car- 
ter gave Israel ‘defensible borders, and 
with the other he gave the Arabs return 
of all their land except for ‘minor ad- 
justments.’ ~ The reaction of the Rabin 
entourage was exemplified by the Prime 
Minister's wife Lea, who broke into tears 
when she heard the details of the Car- 
ter press conference. “This killed Yi- 
tzhak’s whole trip!” she cried, “It will 
ruin his chances to remain in office.” 

Those chances were also not im- 
proved by a story in Ha aretz last week 
reporting that Mrs. Rabin had kept a se- 
cret bank account in Washington for the 
past four years. There was only about 
$2,000 in the account. But it is illegal 
for Israelis to keep money abroad with- 
out special permission—which Mrs, 
Rabin did not have. The disclosure came 
amid burgeoning charges of corruption 
in the Labor Party, and revived old (but 
unproved) rumors that Rabin had en- 
riched himself while Ambassador to the 
US. by charging up to $3,000 to attend 
bar mitzvahs and weddings. Groaned 
one party leader: “This last candle will 
cost us another two seats.” 
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‘Revenge, Revenge, Revenge’ 


The scene was sickeningly familiar 
an ambush on a twisting mountain road, 
gunfire and death. This time, however, 
the victim was not a hapless villager 
caught in the middle of sectarian strife. 
He was Kamal Jumblatt, 59, leader of 
Lebanon's Muslim left and feudal land- 
lord whose power base was rooted 
among the 150,000 members of the 
Druze sect. His assassination last week 
threatened to reopen the bloody civil 
war in Lebanon, which since November 
has been living under a “peace” enforced 
by three divisions of Syrian troops 

Confronted by the prospect of re- 
newed fighting, Syrian troops refrained 
from going on alert in order not to cre- 
ate a crisis atmosphere. Christians in 
East Beirut fired rifles in joy, and Syr- 


gressive Socialist Party as he was being 
driven to a meeting with party mem- 
bers. Slowing down at a corner to begin 
a steep climb 18 miles southeast of Bei- 
rut, the car was blocked by a Pontiac 
with an Iraqi license plate. Four men 
machine-gunned Jumblatt, his driver 
and his bodyguard; all three died almost 
immediately. The assassins sped away. 
crashed their car two miles down the 
road and hijacked a Fiat. 

The assassination fitted the pattern 
of Jumblatt’s life, as well as that of recent 
Lebanese history. His father, a Druze 
chieftain, was assassinated in a sectari- 
an squabble in the 1920s, and his sister 
was gunned down ten months ago in her 
Beirut apartment. Jumblatt himself was 
as paradoxical as his fractured society 
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MOURNERS WEEP BESIDE BODIES OF KAMAL JUMBLATT (CENTER), HIS DRIVER & GUARD 
The trilling wail of women, along with Beirut rifles fired in joy. 


ian troops had to keep gangs of Muslim 
leftists from setting up the kind of bar- 
ricades that had divided the city at the 
height of the fighting. Outside the 300- 
year-old family castle in the mountain 
town of Mukhtara, some 50,000 mourn- 
ers, including Premier Selim Hoss, a 
Muslim, gathered in the rain for Jum- 
blatt’s funeral 

“Revenge, revenge, revenge,” ran 
the trilling wail of the women at the 
funeral. Revenge against whom? Many 
of Jumblatt’s followers thought they 
knew the answer: they turned their 
wrath upon Lebanon's Christian com- 
munity. At week's end security offi- 
cials said that more than 250 Chris- 
tians had been killed: many of them 
had their throats cut 

Actually, no one really knew who 
had killed the leader of Lebanon's Pro- 


Educated in law at the Sorbonne in Par- 
is and ata Roman Catholic university in 
Beirut, he fought throughout his career 
to revise the antiquated sectarian polit- 
ical system whereby Lebanese Chris- 
tians automatically held the balance of 
power in the government, Although 
Jumblatt was a Socialist, and a Mos¢ow 
favorite who won the Lenin Peace Prize 
in 1972, he owned vast tracts of land and 
opposed Communism. Revered by the 
Druzes as their secular leader. he stud- 
ied Buddhism, Hinduism and Christian 
theology and regarded himself as a mys- 
tic. Shortly before his death, in fact, 
Jumblatt had been planning a trip toa 
monastery in the Himalayas for “spiri- 
tual exercises.” He had last gone there 
—for the same purpose—before begin- 
ning the final fruitless struggle to reform 
his country 
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BODY OF SLAIN GUERRILLA LYING IN YARD OF POLICE HEADQUARTERS IN RUSAPE 


RHODESIA 


Chimurenga and the Chicken Run 


The leathery-faced Rhodesian to- 
bacco farmer who sat sipping tea in the 
spacious lobby of Salisbury’s Meikles 
Hotel had an automatic rifle slung in- 
congruously across his lap. “If it comes 
to it,” he told friends loudly, “I'll give 


up the farm, retreat here and pick off 


the buggers as they come through that 
door.” Though still maintaining a con- 
fident front, reports TIME Correspon- 
dent Lee Griggs after a visit to Salis- 
bury, white Rhodesia is becoming 
deeply demoralized. Last week's vote by 
the U.S. Congress to repeal the Byrd 
Amendment, under which the U.S. has 
been importing Rhodesian chrome since 
1972 in violation of U.N. sanctions, will 
have little effect on the Rhodesian econ- 
omy, since U.N. sanctions are being vi- 
olated clandestinely by dozens of coun- 
tries, including the Soviet Union. As a 
symbol, however, the U.S. action was 


A FUNERAL PROCESSION FOR SOLDIER KILLED IN AMBUSH 
gre. -_ 


the latest in a series of jolts to the Rho- 
desians’ battered morale. Griggs’ report 

Salisbury and other Rhodesian cit- 
ies are still secure. But much of the coun- 
tryside—particularly in the eastern dis- 
tricts that face Mozambique—is subject 
to attack from increasingly well-armed 
guerrillas who terrorize black villages, 
assault sandbagged and floodlit white 
farmhouses with rockets and mortars, 
sabotage the two rail lines to South Af- 
rica, and plant mines on paved as well 
as dirt roads. Traffic moves in armed 
convoys on many main highways, and 
it is a rare farmer in Rhodesia today 
who does not carry in his car an au- 
tomatic rifle or even a “rhogun,” the 
local adaptation of Israel's Uzi subma- 
chine gun. Very little moves after dark, 
aside from guerrilla and security-force 
patrols engaged in their deadly game of 
hide and seek 





RHODESIAN TROOPS WITH CAPTURED WEAPONS 


The insurgency, which the guerrillas 
call chimurenga (liberation war in Sho- 
na, the principal Bantu language in 
Rhodesia) is now in its fifth year. It is 
spreading like a malignancy. “It’s worse 
this week than last,” an off-duty “troop- 
ie” (soldier) declared in a Salisbury bar, 
“and worse this year than last.” Nearly 
2,600 guerrillas have been killed since 
the war began, but at least 2,000 remain 
active inside Rhodesia, 3,000 are based 
Just outside the borders and thousands 
more are undergoing training in neigh- 
boring countries. The government's de- 
fense effort has benefited from the per- 
formance of several predominantly 
black counterinsurgency units, like the 
Selous Scouts, a Rhodesian version of 
the Green Berets. Nonetheless, the “kill 
ratio” of the Rhodesian forces over the 
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Old Faithful. 





Good Old Faithful. Always got you 
where you were going. Always did it eco- 
nomically. A whole generation of Ameri- 
cans grew up with Old Faithful. And now, 
27 years and 33 million cars later, it's still 
a symbol of dependability and economy, 

Now there's a car that's just as reliable 
and economical as Old Faithful ever was. 
It's New Faithful. The 1977 VW Rabbit 
With engineering so advanced that auto 
motive experts have hailed it as the kind 
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RURAL FAMILY CALLING ARMY BY RADIO 





guerrillas has dropped in recent months 
from 10 to | toabout 5 to |, and the Rho- 
desians are losing men at three times 
the rate of a year ago. Says a security of- 
ficer somberly: “We simply cannot af- 
ford to take casualties at the current rate 
for very long.” 

Dads’ Army. Tostrengthen its fore- 
es. which are now about two-thirds 
black, Rhodesia has abolished virtually 
all deferments and started calling up a 
‘dads’ army” in the 38-to-50 age group 
It has also recruited about 1,000 “vol- 
unteers” from foreign countries. The 
largest foreign contingent is British, and 
there are at least 100 Americans, most 
of them Viet Nam veterans. Since they 
face possible loss of their U.S. citizen- 
ship for fighting in Rhodesia, the Amer- 
icans are reluctant to disclose their real 
names. One, who calls himself Jimmy 
Smith, praises his fellow fighting men, 
both black and white, but adds, “It’s like 
swatting mosquitoes. You kill a bunch 
and hold off another bunch, but there 
are so many around that a few always 
get through and bite you.” 

Meanwhile, the government's efforts 
to achieve a political settlement remain 
stalemated. Prime Minister lan Smith 
is still committed, under the “Kissinger 
plan,” to a transition to African major- 
ity rule by September 1978—but large- 
ly on his own terms. His plan is to by- 
pass the guerrilla organizations, notably 
the Patriotic Front headed by Joshua 
Nkomo and Robert Mugabe, and make 
a deal with black moderates. To improve 
the climate of negotiation, he recently 
pushed through Rhodesia’s Parliament 
a bill to reduce discrimination. Under 
the new law, racial restrictions in ho- 
tels and restaurants are theoretically 
abolished, and the country’s 6.2 million 
blacks are now allowed to buy millions 
of acres of prime farm land formerly re- 
served for the 270,000 whites. One catch 
few blacks (who earn an average income 
of $565 per year, v. $8,200 for the 








THE SURVIVING GOOD LIFE IN SALISBURY, WHERE SWIMMING POOLS STILL ABOUND 


average white) can afford the land 

Ideally, Smith would like to deal 
with Bishop Abel Muzorewa’s United 
African National Council. So far, Mu- 
zorewa (who is currently in Europe, pre- 
sumably on a fund-raising trip) has re- 
fused to negotiate, though he might be 
willing to do so if he could avoid being 
branded a traitor by the Patriotic Front 
Muzorewa has no guerrilla organization 
and practically no support from neigh- 
boring African states, but he is unde- 
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niably popular in Rhodesia and is hailed 
at rallies in Salisbury’s huge Highfield 
township as “the black Moses.” In the 
event of a broadly based plebiscite, Mu- 
zorewa might well win out over other na- 
tionalist leaders, including Nkomo and 
Mugabe. The problem is that his elec- 
tion would not bring an end to the guer- 
rilla war; in fact, it might very well in- 
tensify the fighting 

Growing Outflow. So the war goes 
on. To cover the rising costs, the gov- 
ernment has just raised taxes again. “If 
the future is to be meaningful,” says 
Finance and Posts Minister David 
Smith, “all sectors will have to make sac- 
rifices.” Yet more and more white Rho- 
desians seem to feel they have sacrificed 
enough. Last year the white population 
declined officially by 7.000 through em- 
igration, but the real exodus was con- 
siderably larger. In recent months, thou- 
sands of whites have left the country, 
ostensibly on vacation or business trips, 
and simply failed to return. They have 
abandoned homes, jobs and most of their 
belongings as the price of getting out 
without red tape or without having to 
serve in the security forces before being 
allowed to emigrate legally. The grow- 
ing outflow through Salisbury Airport 
has become known throughout Rhode- 
sia as the “Chicken Run.” 

Confiding that he plans to “doa bug- 
out” soon, a Salisbury executive says 
“The family’s already in South Africa 
on holiday, and I'll go out on a business 
trip. And we'll never come back. Rho- 
desia was a wonderful place for many 
years, but now the good life here is over.” 
The T shirts for sale in Salisbury still 
say “Rhodesia is super,” but a secretary 
who wears one on weekends observes 
“Two years ago, I believed in Rhode- 
sia. A year ago, I could still hope with- 
out fooling myself. But now I'm a can- 
didate for the Chicken Run.” 


AFRICA 


Cubans, Cubans Everywhere 


The familiar bearded figure in army 
fatigues suddenly popped up in Africa 
last week. Fidel Castro toured several 
countries. made anti-“imperialistic™ 
speeches and discussed present and fu- 
ture Cuban military and technical aid 
This week he was due to be followed by 
Soviet President Nikolai Podgorny, who 
will go to Tanzania, Zambia and Mo- 
zambique in a general effort to increase 
Soviet influence in southern Africa. Both 
could take some satisfaction from the 
fact that an African military force, aid- 
ed by the Marxist regime in Angola and 
almost certainly by Cuban troops there, 
was striking with astonishing success at 
an essentially pro-Western country in 
black Africa, Zaire—and the US. could 
not do much about it. 

Last year Cuban military assistance 
enabled the Marxist guerrilla faction in 
Angola to win out in a three-way civil 
war, Last week it appeared likely that a 
band of soldiers, with the blessing of the 
Angolans and the Cubans, was on the 
brink of a sudden new victory in Zaire 
(formerly the Congo). Their apparent 
aim: the republic’s copper-mining re- 
gion, one of the treasures of Africa 

The radio in Kinshasa, Zaire’s cap- 
ital, called the invaders an army of 
“mercenaries led by other mercenaries 
from across the Atlantic and prompted 
by a third country with an ideology of in- 
ternational conquest’ —clearly a charge 
that the Cubans were involved actively 
and the Russians indirectly. In fact the 
soldiers were Zairian rebels who had 
fought in the army of Katangese Lead- 
er Moise Tshombe in the early 1960s 
Remember Tshombe? He tried to set up 
his own regime in the copper-wealthy 
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province of Katanga and secede from 
the Congo. After the central government 
crushed that movement (with U.N. and 
US. help) in 1963, many Katangese sol- 
diers fled across the border to Angola 
Eventually they joined forces with the 
Popular Movement for the Liberation 
of Angola (M.P.L.A.), largely because 
their old enemy. Zairian President Mo- 
butu Sese Seko. was supporting a rival 
Angolan guerrilla group, Holden Rober- 
to’s National Front for the Liberation 
of Angola (f.N.L.A.). Now, apparently, 
Agostinho Neto’s M.P.L.A. government 
is helping the Katangese to even an old 
score with Mobutu 

Imperial Manner. The invasion 
started quietly a fortnight ago when the 
Zairian rebels—probably no more than 
2.000. though Kinshasa placed their 
number at 5,000—slipped across the 
border into Zaire’s Shaba region (the 
former Katanga province) and began to 
move toward the copper mines. Accord- 
ing to U.S. reports, the Katangese had 
crossed the border in trucks provided 
by Angola, and were equipped with So- 
viet-made rockets. They were accompa- 
nied by a number of white troops; these 
could have been Cuban soldiers, but they 
could also have been Belgian or other 
European mercenaries who have fought 
with the Katangese in the past. The 
Zairian army reportedly put up little re- 
sistance as the rebels seized one town 
after another; indeed, Kinshasa was so 
short of fuel that it had difficulty flying 
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reinforcements into the fighting area. By 
late last week, some reports said that 
the invaders were within 90 miles of the 
crucial mining center of Kolwezi. 

The essential fact of national life in 
Zaire is that the central government 
must have the revenues from the cop- 
per mines to survive—and once again. 
the government's control of those mines 
is in jeopardy. Over the past 16 years, 
the U.S. has always helped Zaire in mo- 
ments of crisis. Despite his imperial 
manner and lavish personal taste, Pres- 
ident Mobutu has so far managed the 
considerable feat of holding his mineral- 
rich country together. Almost helpless 
to influence the sudden state of affairs 
in Zaire, the U.S. dispatched two plane- 
loads of military supplies to Kinshasa; 
Belgium, the former colonial power, sent 
a shipment of light arms and got ready 
to dispatch a lot more. France and 
West Germany also dispatched aid to 
Kinshasa. 

Wide Influence. The attack on 
Zaire is the latest—and perhaps most 
ominous— indication of the fast-growing 
presence in black Africa of the Cubans, 
whom former U.N. Ambassador Daniel 
P. Moynihan called “the Gurkhas of the 
Russian empire.” Besides the approx- 
imately 13,000 Cuban troops and 4,000 
advisers in Angola, Western intelligence 
sources believe that Havana now has 
military and/or civilian advisers in the 
Congo (Brazzaville) (2,000), Sierra Le- 
one (200-300), Guinea (300-500), Equa- 
torial Guinea (300-500), Guinea-Bissau 
(300), Mozambique (500-600), Tanzania 
(500), Somalia (650) and, for the past 
month or so, Uganda (about 100). In 
Mozambique the Cubans help with sug- 
ar growing and perhaps with the train- 
ing of Rhodesian guerrillas. In Soma- 
lia, on the Horn of Africa, they advise 
the army as well as the Somali guer- 
rillas who are active in the neighboring 
French territory of Afars and Issas (oth- 
erwise known as Djibouti), which is set 
to become independent this summer. 
And now, judging by Fidel Castro's cur- 
rent swing around Africa, they seem to 
be extending their influence to Ethio- 
pia as well. 

By the time he reached Addis Aba- 
ba last week, Castro had already stopped 
in Algeria, Libya, South Yemen and 
Somalia, a desert land where Soviet 
influence is particularly strong. From 
there, he proceeded to Ethiopia, So- 
malia’s neighbor and archenemy. His 
presence in Addis Ababa must have 
pleased the current military boss, Lieut 
Colonel Mengistu Haile Mariam, since 
Castro is the first head of state to visit 
Ethiopia since the country’s squabbling 
junta (known as the Dergue) dumped 
the late Emperor Haile Selassie in 
1974. Mengistu was believed to have 
asked Castro for military aid, but there 
were no indications of how Castro re- 
sponded. Even more intriguing were 
rumors that Fidel was attempting to 
mediate the longstanding territorial 
quarrel that divides the Marxist re- 
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gimes in Somalia and Ethiopia. Ob- 
servers speculated that he might have 
delayed his departure from Ethiopia 
because he did not want to cut short 
his effort at shuttle diplomacy. 

Fidel Castro's trip raised disturbing 
questions about Cuba’s intentions in Af- 
rica—and, more important, those of the 
Soviet Union. To some extent, Castro’s 
trip was undoubtedly an exercise in 
extending fraternal greetings to African 
regimes that he regards as sympathetic 
to Cuban socialism. But Castro’s views 
about “exporting revolution” are too 
well known to be dismissed lightly. And 
as the fighting in Zaire demonstrated 
last week, a relatively small fighting 
force, trained in the techniques of mod- 
ern warfare, has an enormous capacity 
to destabilize young and fragile nations 

e . . 

Another destabilizing burst of vi- 
olence came last week in Brazzaville, 
capital of Zaire’s stridently Marxist 


JAPAN 


How to Avoid 
Future Shokkus 


When Jimmy Carter first visited To- 
kyo in 1975, he was largely ignored by 
the Japanese. After all, even though he 
was a member of the prestigious Tri- 
lateral Commission, who really cared 
about a Georgia peanut farmer with the 
crazy ambition of running for President? 
One man who cared enough at least to 
chat informally with the virtually un- 
known American was Takeo Fukuda, 
at the time Japan's Deputy Premier 
Carter is not one to forget; on Inaugu- 
ration Day, his first call toa foreign lead- 
er was to Fukuda, who by then had be- 
come Japan’s Premier. 

The acquaintance will be renewed 
this week as Fukuda arrives in Wash- 
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DEPUTY PREMIER FUKUDA RECEIVING PRESIDENTIAL HOPEFUL IN TOKYO IN 1975 
Trade must be looked at from the multilateral point of view. 


neighbor, the People’s Republic of the 
Congo. There an unidentified group of 
men burst into National Popular Army 
staff headquarters and gunned down 
President Marien Ngouabi. A pudgy 
French-trained army major who sur- 
vived several previous attempts on his 
life, Ngouabi, 38, was long a bitter 
enemy of Zaire’s Mobutu. His tiny (pop 
1.3 million), dirt-poor country has en- 
joyed Soviet patronage for years, and 
its airport served in 1975 as a con- 
venient refueling point for Cuban troop 
planes bound to aid Angola’s M.P.L.A 
guerrillas. Ngouabi’s — killing—which 
Radio Brazzaville laid to “imperialist 
commandos” —was apparently the work 
of one Captain Kikadidi, who managed 
to escape while most of his assassination 
squad was cut down. An eleven-man 
military junta assumed power in the 
Congo, imposed a curfew, closed bor- 
ders and banned all public meetings. 


ington. The timing of the talks—which 
are expected to be low-keyed and gen- 
eral—could hardly be more appropriate 
The Administration is mildly worried 
about its accumulated trade deficit with 
Japan ($5.4 billion last year) and shares 
the concern of U.S. businessmen who 
feel they are unfairly frozen out of Jap- 
anese markets. Washington would like 
Fukuda’s government to encourage 
“voluntary” reductions of exports to the 
U.S.—and to act on complaints about 
the dumping of underpriced goods in the 
US., notably autos, color televisions and 
other electronic products. 

Undue Concentration. For his 
part, Fukuda seeks Carter's assurance 
that the U.S. will maintain a strong mil- 
itary presence in the western Pacific. 
“Almost all Asian leaders,” Fukuda told 
TIME Tokyo Bureau Chief William 
Stewart, “will be disturbed if the US. 
disrupts the basic tenor of its Asian pol- 
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Dash, elegance and driving excitement belong in a world class car. So do you. 


From the first sweeping turn on a freeway or back-country lane, Chevrolet’s Concours 
tells you clearly that you’ve got a fine touring car under you. Concours is a luxury compact 
offering a remarkable driving experience for drivers who appreciate the flair of fine road cars 
backed up by dependable Chevrolet engineering. Concours blends hard-nosed performance 
quality with an uncommonly well-appointed velour interior . . . to produce a combination 
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You may never experience the autobahns, cobblestones and mountain switchbacks of 
Europe, but you can experience the rewards that come standard with a world class car. 
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icy. They have asked me to convey their 
concern.” Fukuda is especially chary of 
“any disruption of the delicate balance 
of forces on the Korean peninsula. I plan 
to advise President Carter very strongly 
about this.” 

Equally important, he wants a com- 
mitment from the US. that it will sell en- 
ergy-poor Japan, which imports virtual- 
ly all its oil, the know-how for building a 
much needed nuclear reprocessing plant 
80 miles north of Tokyo. Despite Car- 
ter’s concern about nuclear prolifera- 
tion, Japanese officials believe it is gross- 
ly unfair for the Administration to lump 
Japan, which signed the nonprolifera- 
tion treaty, with Brazil, which did not 

Fukuda is aware of the need to make 
concessions. As he told Stewart, color- 
television sets, steel, automobiles and 
ships “account for a major portion of 
our export trade, so much so that we 
are advising [the manufacturers] to 
avoid undue concentration lon specific 
markets].”” Fukuda also warned against 
restrictive measures like last week's rec- 
ommendation by the U.S. International 
Trade Commission that tariffs on im- 
ported television sets be increased from 
5% to 25% over the next two years (see 
ECONOMY & BUSINESS) 

“Inevitably there is a tendency to- 
ward protectionism.” he told Time, “If 
this happens, the world will sink into a 
serious depression.” As for the US 
deficit, the Premier argued that “we 
must look at the trade balance for a long- 
er period of ltime—say, over several 
years.” Fukuda rejects widespread 
plaints that the yen is deliberately un- 
dervalued to encourage exports. “Since 
the yen was floated, there has been no in- 
tervention [to keep it from appreciat- 
ing|. We leave the value of the yen strict- 
ly to market forces 

Delicate Balance. Determined to 
avoid the shokku and the misunder- 
standings with Japan that marked Nix- 
on’s presidency, the Administration will 
take a soft, slow approach to mutual 
problems. “We're interested in negoti- 
ation, not coercion.” says a State De 
partment official. The White House 
would no doubt regard the summit as a 
success if Fukuda agreed to work on 
multilateral trade negotiations aimed at 
cutting Japan’s overall world trade sur- 
plus of $9.5 billion and opening up Jap- 
anese markets for increased exports 
from the U.S. In answer, Fukuda will 
probably point out that Japan has lifted 
most tariffs and import quotas. It has 
also made it easier for foreign firms to in- 
vest in Japan and for certain imports 
such as computers, to penetrate the 
Japanese market 

Fukuda wants the US. to help main- 
tain the diplomatic status quo in the 
Pacific. Fukuda’s quest for stability re- 
flects in part his fear that any shift in 
the Asian power alignment or in Ja 
pan’s economic underpinning might rip 
apart his Liberal Democratic Party 
which lost its majority in the lower 
house of the Diet in December's elec- 





MAYORAL CANDIDATE JACQUES CHIRAC 


tion, Supported by independent con- 
servatives, Fukuda then was chosen as 
Premier to succeed Takeo Miki, Ja- 
pan’s ill-fated “Mr. Clean” who resigned 
in the wake of that defeat 

The son and grandson of farmers 
from Gumma prefecture northwest of 
Tokyo. Fukuda for years was known as 
the “crown prince” of the Liberal Dem- 
ocrats. Nimble of mind, he is conser- 
vative both in life-style and _ policies 
—hence his concern to maintain Japan's 
traditional close ties with the U.S. But 


FRANCE 


White Knight in a 


The French left did well—but not 
overwhelmingly so. Indeed, it might gal- 
vanize the divided conservatives to fight 
back. At the same time, the electorate 
showed a growing acceptance of the 
Communists. That is the probable up- 
shot of the French municipal elections 

The results brought personal satis- 
faction to Jacques Chirac, former Pre- 
mier and head of the newly formed As- 
sembly for the Republic. At a_pre- 
election rally in Paris’ cavernous Palais 
des Sports. 5,000 Chirac supporters 
cheered wildly as the Gaullist mayoralty 
candidate reiterated his two campaign 
pledges: “Only we can govern Paris! 
Only we can build a dike to contain the 
Socialist-Communist tide!” In the first 
of two rounds of nationwide municipal 
elections last week, Chirac won enough 
support virtually to assure his election 
as mayor. But outside the capital, he 
barely managed to keep his finger in the 
dike. Socialists and Communists. run- 
ning on a combined ticket, in many 
areas routed candidates jointly put up 
by Chirac and President Valéry Giscard 
d Estaing. Although their total vote was 
slightly below the 53% they registered 
in last year’s cantonal elections, the left- 
ists gained control of municipal coun- 
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many voters are tired of Establishment 
politics and unhappy about a galloping ] 
10% -a-year inflation rate. Polls indicate 
that Fukuda’s government is supported 
by only 33.5% of the populace—one of 


the lowest ratings ever given a new ad- | 
ministration, Thus the Premier knows 
well that any rebuff from Washington | 


could not only lead to further infighting 
within his divided party, but also might 
jeopardize his own hold on a job that } 
he sought for so long. and is just be- 
ginning to enjoy | 





Graveyard 


cils in 32 cities of more than 30,000 in- 
habitants. In the second round of voting. 
the left bloc stood to pick up at least a 
dozen other major cities, and its leaders 
are already claiming that their parties 
constitute a majority in France. Exult- 
ed Communist Party Chief Georges 
Marchais: “The results reflect the deep 
dissatisfaction in the country stemming 
from the disastrous social and economic 
policies of the government of Giscard.” 

Popular Dissatisfaction. Mar- 
chais was at least half right. The left 
vote certainly reflected popular dissat- 
isfaction with the inability of the Gis- 
card government to contain inflation 
and unemployment. It did not necessar- 
ily mean that French voters were ready 
to endorse the “common program” of 
the Socialists and Communists, which 
calls for widespread nationalization 
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Stull, fear of Communism among the 
bourgeoisie has been reduced by the new 
image presented by the Communists, 
who are down-playing their connection 
with Moscow, talking instead of a pa- 
triotic “socialism in French colors.” 

The election results presage trouble- 
some times for the President, whose abil- 
ity to govern rests on a coalition of 
center-right parties in the National As- 
sembly. Although his term still has four 
years to go, he faces parliamentary elec- 
tions in the spring of 1978. If the left 
bloc wins a majority of the seats, the 
Communists will almost certainly be 
brought into the national government 
for the first time since 1947 

Some observers believe that the left 
wave may even have crested, and will 
now subside. But the poor showing 
by the Giscard-Chirac candidates in 
France’s angry provinces was a clear 
warning to the centrist parties that they 
must revise their strategies to stem fur- 
ther leftist inroads. The government will 
have to devise more effective means of 
dealing with rising unemployment than 
Giscard’s gradualist economic reforms 

Particularly galling to Giscard was 
the Parisian victory of his ex-ally and 
former Premier, who had dramatically 
quit the government last year. Winning 
over Giscard’s hand-picked candidate, 
Michel d’Ornano, Chirac—barring an 
unexpected upset—will now hold sway 
in the Hotel de Ville as Paris’ first elect- 
ed mayor in a century; the office was re- 
introduced as a result of a change in stat- 
ules engineered by Giscard 15 months 
ago. Previously, Paris was run by gov- 
ernment-appointed officials. The may- 
or’s new powers will include administer- 
ing a $1.4 billion yearly budget. 

Drained Votes. Now Giscard’s 
most serious potential rival on the right, 
Chirac had accused the President of a 
“soft” attitude toward the left. A bold 
tactician, Chirac set out to revitalize a 
Gaullist party that had fallen into dis- 
array and to woo workers from the left. 
In Paris, Chirac was helped by lacklus- 
ler opposition candidates for the may- 
oralty and by a strong showing of can- 
didates running on an ecology platform, 
who drained votes from the left. In the 
provinces, however, many of his close 
political allies were defeated. “Chirac 
stands like a white knight in Paris,” ob- 
served one of Giscard’s ministers last 
week, “but the land around him is a 
graveyard marked with crosses over his 
friends’ graves.” 

Still, the position of mayor of Paris 
will carry enormous prestige. Chirac’s 
victory and the leftist surge are expect- 
ed to toughen Giscard’s style. “He will 
have to be more like De Gaulle, more au- 
thoritative,” said one of his ministers. 
“Now that the election has identified the 
opponent on the left, Giscard will have 
to commit himself to the fight.” To meet 
the leftist threat, Giscard will probably 
have to join forces with Chirac—though 
it remains to be seen just how much uni- 
ty they will be able to achieve. 
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Callaghan’s Moment of Truth 


Is Prime Minister Callaghan’s La- 
bor government on the way out? That 
seemed a real possibility after a bizarre 
session of Commons last week at which 
Labor whips ordered their members to 
abstain from voting on a Labor-pro- 
posed motion—which led to a resound- 
ing 293-to-0 defeat for the government 
Following that odd display of parlia- 
mentary tactics, Tory Leader Margaret 
Thatcher demanded a vote of no con- 
fidence, which will be taken at midweek 
If the government loses, Callaghan will 
have no choice but to ask the Queen to 
dissolve the House and call for new elec- 
tions within weeks. 

Since Callaghan has lost effective 
control of Parliament, London bookies 
promptly laid 4-to-5 odds on his defeat 
Smart politicians, though, were betting 
that the avuncular Prime Minister could 
survive with a vole or so to spare. Since 
succeeding Harold Wilson a year ago, 





TORY LEADER MARGARET THATCHER 
“We have no government.” 


Callaghan has seen Labor's slim three- 
vote majority in Commons whittled by 
death, resignation and lost by-elections 
to an overall minority of nine. Still, with 
his party holding a 32-vote edge over 
the Tories, Callaghan’s only fear was the 
kind of catalytic issue that would unite 
the Conservatives with the congeries of 
Scottish and Welsh Nationalists, Liber- 
als, Ulster Unionists and splinter M.P.s 
who hold the balance of power 

That issue may have arisen as a re- 
sult of last week's unusual defeat for the 
government. The subject was the annu- 
al White Paper on public expenditure. 
During the debate, the Tories charged 
that the projected 1% cut in government 
outlays was too little, too late—an ar- 
gument that masked Thatcher's aim of 
forcing elections now, while the Tories 
are 16 points ahead of Labor in opinion 
polls. Liberal M-.P.s also raised ques- 


TAIT—SYGMA 


tions. Translation: Liberal Party Leader 
David Steel wants a larger voice in gov- 
ernment decisions for his 13-member 
delegation. Scottish and Welsh Nation- 
alists, annoyed by Labor's fumble last 
month on a devolution bill that would 
grant regional assemblies for their ar- 
eas, are itching to topple Callaghan. 
With antigovernment sentiment on 
the rise, Labor whips hoped to end de- 
bate without a vote on the White Paper 
by moving to adjourn the House of Com- 





PRIME MINISTER JAMES CALLAGHAN 


mons. When it became clear that Labor 
could not even muster a majority on 
that, Callaghan and his grinning sup- 
porters stayed on their benches while 
Opposition members filed out to vote 
Did the resounding 293-to-0 defeat 
mean the government’s White Paper 
was dead? Technically no, since the 
vote was only on whether to go home 
for a night's sleep. 

Callaghan’s ploy nevertheless left 
Tory Leader Thatcher furious. “This is 
a defeat with dishonor!” she snapped at 
a press conference. “No government has 
ever sunk so low—refusing to put its pol- 
icies to a vote in the House of 
Commons.” Indeed, Thatcher added, 
“We have no government.” 

If the Prime Minister squeaks 
through, it will be in part because he 
and his rebellious left wing are sure to 
keep the hated Margaret Thatcher from 
coming to power. Help may also come 
from Liberal Leader Steel. Ultimately, 
however, Callaghan’s survival could de- 
pend on Ulster M.P. Enoch Powell, the 
eccentric, disruptive genius of British 
politics. A former Tory and a bilious 
critic of Thatcher's, Powell just might 
rally key Unionist yeas behind Calla- 
ghan. In any case, the vote will be dicey 
As Callaghan admitted last week, “This 
is the moment of truth.” 
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Why horror movies 
are more horrible on the 
Quintrix Il color picture tube. 
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An extra prefocus lens for sharpness. Plus And Panasonic teams Quintrix II with a 
an in-line tube for brightness and contrast. chassis incorporating Medium Scale Integrated 
} ’ Circuits (MSIC). For further reliability 
late mol-lafelgul-le-m 
See for yourself, on screen sizes from 12” 
Colm hoa (el t-Te Matt-t-t-) B 
Quintrix IL by Panasonic. There'll be more 
monster in every monster movie you see. 


Cabinetry is simulated wood grain. 


Blood is bloodier. Fangs are sharper. Claws 
are crueler. You'll love it. 
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First of all, the extra prefocus lens. Only f 
Quintrix has it. It concentrates the electron Hl 
beam for our sharpest picture ever. Quintrix I ils 

And now Quintrix II.” et 

To our extra prefocus lens Quintrix II adds an Oo 
in-line picture tube. With a slotted shadow mask. — 
A phosphor strip screen. And a black matrix Panasonic. 
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White Roots: Looking for Great-Grandpa 


Like Moliere’s M. Jourdain, who in 
middle age found to his delight that he 
had been speaking prose all his life, a 


huge number of Americans are raptly if 


belatedly discovering that they are sci- 
ons. Everyone—not just Anthony 
Dupuy Crustworthy IV—has ancestors 
and. with time, patience and luck. can 
trace a pedigree and track his progen 
itors back to Minsk or Marseille, the Isle 
of Wight or at least Ellis Island 

Alex Haley. against stupendous 
odds. pursued his Roors two centuries 
back to darkest Gambia. For 130 million 
Americans glued to the eight-part Ha- 
ley-Kinte TV chronicle in January, it 
was a transit through time and tears 
more gripping than Upstairs, Downstairs 
or any Stanley Kubrick fantasy. Says 
Michael Tepper, editor of Genealogical 
Publishing Co. in Baltimore: “ Roots has 
shown that what seemed remote and 
mysterious is in fact knowable and with 
in our grasp. It has awakened a smolder 
ing awareness of facts we only thought 
were unknowable 

Pop Genealogy. The TV series im 
pelled thousands of kin seekers to ferret 
through attics, trunks and old boxes of 
letters in pursuit of clues to their ori- 
gins. At the Heritage Library in Glen 
dale, Calif, which boasts an excellent 
genealogical collection, the number of 
visitors has increased by 75°% in recent 
months. The New York Public Library 
with one of the world’s largest genea 
logical libraries, reported an increase in 
attendance in the month following Roots 
of 37° over February 1976. At the Na 
tional Archives. the gray stone temple 
on Washington's Constitution Avenue 
where Haley found his inspiration, mail 
inquiries about genealogical services 
have averaged 2.344 weekly since the 
broadcasts, v. 758 for the week before 

Americans interest in stalking their 
forebears has in fact been increasing 
steadily over the past five years or so; it 
was greatly stimulated by the Bicenten 
nial. According to expert estimates, am- 
ateur genealogy now ranks as the third 
favorite national hobby, after stamp and 
coin collecting. In fact, says Kenn Stry 
ker-Rodda, associate editor of the ven 
erable New York Genealogical and Bio- 
graphical Society Record, family history 
may now be outstripping philately and 
numismatics in popular interest.” No 
small part of its allure is that ancestor 
hunting need not be expensive: the raw 
material and the rewards are in every 
family. Moreover, the new pop geneal- 
ogy addresses itself to the lives, accom- 
plishments, peccadilloes and personal- 
ities of flesh-and-blood progenitors, not 
merely the who-begat-whoms. Says 
Lynette Sherman, president of the Chi- 








ANCESTOR HUNTER PORES OVER RECORDS AT LOS ANGELES PUBLIC LIBRARY 


cago Genealogical Society: “We no long 
er look for just the birth and death dates 
We want to know something about the 
people. This new emphasis on the in- 
dividual is going to give people identity 
and that’s what they want now 

Whatever their motivations § (see 
TIME ESSAY), most amateurs who set out 
to nurture family trees these days do not 
seem to be on ego trips. Says Ralph W 
Wood. a genealogist in Boston: “About 
three years ago. we began to hear from 
people who were not presuming descent 
from Alexander the Great or Governor 
Bradford but who do want to know 
where they come from.” To meet the 
hunger for plain-folks genealogy. new 
courses are being offered at almost ev 
ery educational level from grade school 
through college—and beyond. A five- 
day course for amateur genealogists at 
the National Archives was a sellout last 
month at $50 a head 

Along with thousands of local and 
specialized organizations, ranging from 
the Society of the Whiskey Rebellion of 
1794, in Lancaster, Pa., to the Descen 
dants of the Illegitimate Sons and 
Daughters of the Kings of Britain, in 
Lakeside. Conn., the search for roots has 
proved a bonanza for publishers and 
bookshops specializing in the subject. In 
deed, the Joy of Genealogy bids fair to 
supplement cooking and sex as a major 
energy source for U.S. publishing mills 
The biggest producer of books in the 
field. Genealogical Publishing Co. (near 
ly $1 million sales in 1976). has had a 
sharp increase in sales to colleges and 
school systems in recent months. A stan 
dard textbook published by the firm in 
1973. The Researcher's Guide to Ame 





MORMON LIBRARY MICROFILM READERS 
Not Just Anthony Dupuy Crustworthy IV 


ican Genealogy by Val D. Greenwood 
has gone into its fourth printing at $10 

Gilbert H. Doane’s basic trace-‘em 
yourself manual, Searching for Your An- 
cestors (Bantam: $1.95), has sold 170,000 
copies and is in its sixth printing. The 
first do-it-yourself book on tracing Jew- 
ish ancestors will be published in May 
Dan Rottenberg’s Finding Our Fathers 
(Random House: $12.95). with a valu 
able list of family names and sources. A 
useful volume for Anglo-Americans is 
David Iredale’s Discovering Your Fam- 
ily Tree (Shire Publications; $1.65). a 
basic guide to the legal. ecclesiastical 
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VISITORS EXAMINE HEADSTONES AT BOSTON’S HISTORIC COBBS HILL BURIAL GROUND 
Discovering the personalities and peccadilloes of flesh-and-blood progenitors. 


business, family, county, school, mili- 
lary, tax and tithe records available in 
Britain. There are also books for trac- 
ing Scottish, Irish, German, Swedish. 
Norwegian and Dutch ancestors 

Any serious philoprogenitor should 
start with one of the pop primers 
Doane’s book, for example, or How to 
Trace Your Family Tree (Dolphin: 
$1.95), assembled by the American Gen- 
ealogical Research Institute staff. Vast 
amounts of start-up information are 
available from Boston's: Goodspeed’s 
Book Shop, which stocks 5,000 volumes 
on individual families 

Apart from providing the mechanics 
of ancestralogy, the basic books fore- 
warn of the pitfalls and frustrations in 
the path of the seeker. Names can be 
wildly misspelled in official records or 
else arbitrarily anglicized by immigra- 
tion officials (Rosenzweig into Ross) 
Unul the late 19th century, “cousin” 
could mean any blood relative except 
brother, sister, mother or father. “ Broth- 
er” could designate a brother-in-law, a 
fellow member of the church or a good 
buddy. A 16-year-old virgin could 
be referred to as Mrs., short for Mis- 
tress, which was a recognition of so- 
cial, not marital status, as was Mister, 
or Esq. (slightly below either was Good- 
man or Goodwife). Even in wills or par- 
ish registers, an old lady was often 
called Aunt 

Genealogists, archivists and histori- 
ans consulted by TIME offer this addi- 
tional advice to serious researchers 

>» Genealogy begins at home. Start 
with yourself, the known, and work to- 
ward the unknown. Concentrate on your 
own immediate family on the father's 
side. (Genealogy is not necessarily a 
male-chauvinist pursuit, but families 
since Genesis have been officially record- 
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ed through the male line.) Talk to your 
oldest living relatives; if possible, tape- 
record their oral histories (and anec- 
dotes and gossip). Write or interview any 
other known family members, share no- 
tations in family Bibles, business rec- 
ords, scrapbooks; exchange photo al- 
bums, diaries, memoirs, letters and 
official documents such as birth and 
death certificates, marriage licenses, 
wills, deeds, land titles, military records 
Advertise your search in a genealogical 
magazine; the most widely circulated is 
the Genealogical Helper, Everton Pub- 
lishers, Logan, Utah 

> Visit a public library's genealogy 
room and delve into its card file and 
book collection. Check newspaper files. 
church registers and courthouse records 
of towns where ancestors are known to 
have lived. Examine tombstones in old 
cemeteries, where poesy and precious 
data sometimes lurk 

> With names of ancestors, and 
towns, counties and states where they 
lived, visit the nearest of more than 20 
genealogy libraries maintained by the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints (Mormons). The branch can draw 
on resources of the central Mormon li- 
brary in Salt Lake City, which has the 
world’s largest repository of family gen- 
ealogical information (on microfilm 
alone it has the equivalent of 4.3 mil- 
lion 300-page printed volumes). Its re- 
sources are Open to non-Mormons and 
Mormons alike.” 

> Visit one of the eleven regional 
branches of the National Archives (or 
its parent temple in Washington). This 


As part of their creed that the entire family is a 
unit in the future paradise, Mormons are required 
to trace their ancestors as far back as possible 
Since the church was only founded in 1830. most 
of these forebears were not Mormons 
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federal service has invaluable census 
records dating back to 1790. military 
and pension records from American 
wars beginning with the Revolutionary, 
passenger lists of immigrant ships, pass- 
port applications, naturalization rec- 
ords, land and bounty claims and much 
more. The Library of Congress (no 
branches) has a rich lode of 30,000 
American and foreign genealogies. The 
D.A.R.’s Washington headquarters also 
has extensive records. 

> Caveat: If you feel you need a pro- 
fessional researcher, write for a list of 
qualified practitioners to the Board for 
Certification of Genealogists, 1307 New 
Hampshire Avenue, NW. Washington, 
D.C. Average hourly fee: up to $10. For 
Anglo-Americans. Debrett’s of London, 
the guru of British pedigree and form. 
opened a tracing bureau for the com- 
mon man in February and received 
more than 1,000 inquiries its first month 
For easy-to-trace families, Debrett's can 
deliver eight generations for roughly 
$200. In the U'S., there is a flourishing 
mail-order trade in expensive coats of 
arms (TIME, Jan. 27, 1975), but these 
are almost all bogus. Regardless of his 
surname, only the eldest son of the el- 
dest son of families who actually bore 
arms is entitled to a shield. In Geneal- 
ogist J. Charles Thompson's words 
“You have no more business using an- 
other man’s arms than you would have 
using his toothbrush,” 

All this can be an obsessive pursuit, 
one of Minoan complexity. Tracing a 
family back to 1600 will involve rough- 
ly 65,000 ancestors, or half a million if 
you go back to 1500. The pastime de- 
mands the nose of a scandalmonger, the 
connective skills of an archaeologist and 
the flat-footed persistence of a private 
eye. It also helps if one is a linguist, a 
lawyer, a historian, a geographer and 
the bearer of a free pass on the world’s 
airlines. It can lead to unpleasant sur- 
prises, such as finding that an ancestor 
was deported from Britain or was killed 
in a brawl (like two of Jimmy Carter's 
forebears) or hanged. On the other hand. 
the search can turn up sturdy pioneers 
and genuine heroes. One resourceful 
family organization, with the unlikely 
name of the Southern Bean Association, 
has recorded the dustups and derring- 
do of the Scotch-American Bean clan 
since its arrival in Maryland in 1618 
One old Bean helped stir the Mexican- 
Indian revolt against Spain; another an- 
cestor, Russell, was the first white child 
born in Tennessee, in 1769. The Clan 
MacBean tartan was toted to the moon 
by Astronaut Alan Bean 

As a result of tracing their roots, ob- 
served Margaret Mead, “some feel less 
lonely, some feel more culpable, but all 
know more about who they are.” Ul- 
timately, the search can be a sociable 
and socially valuable undertaking—one 
that can reunite long-parted clans and 
alienated generations and fill their 
members with a tingling sense of iden- 
lity and achievement 
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Shell Answer Books have facts that can 
help you save driving dollars. 
And help keep you safer on the highway. 
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et detailed information on 

buying and selling cars, 
keeping a car running for 100,000 
miles, cutting your gasoline bud- 
get, and more. Free in Shell 
Answer Books. 

They're full-color and easy- 
to-read. And they're just the right 
size to store in your glove com- 
partment for easy reference. 

Pick up Answer Books free 
from participating Shell stations 
or mail in the coupon. 


1. The Early Warning Book. Learn 
how to spot some car problems before 
they cost you big money. 


2. The Breakdown Book. This sur- 
vival manual for car trouble on the 
road may come in handy some night 
when you need help, 


3. The Gasoline Mileage Book. 
Pick up test-proven ways to save 
gasoline when you buy, drive, and 
take care of your car. 





1. The Car Buying and Selling 
Book. Eleven things you should 
know before you make another new 
or used car deal. 


5. The 100,000 Mile Book. Can your 
var make it? Six veteran mechanics 
share their tips on stretching the life 
of your car. 


6. The Rush Hour Book. How some 
people can save up to $600 a year just 
by sharing their daily ride to work. 
And how much you can save. 


Just Published! 
Book #7 The Driving Emergency 
Book. How to react to seven dan- 
gerous surprises when you're behind 
the wheel and seconds count. 


Shell Answer Books 
available for groups 
You can get Answer Books for a 
drivers’ education class, company 
safety department, or other organi- 
zation. They're free in reasonable 
quantities. 


Please send me the following Shell 
Answer Books free of charge: 


. The Early Warning Book 
. The Breakdown Book 
The Gasoline Mileage Book 
. The Car Buying and 
Selling Book 
5. The 100,000 Mile Book 
6. The Rush Hour Book 
7. New! The Driving Emergency 
Book 
Mail to: Shell Answer Books 
Shell Oi] Company 
P.O. Box 61609 
Houston, Texas 77208 


Name 
Address 


City State Zip 
If request is for a group: 


Group Quantity 
Suggest a topic for a new Shell 
Answer Book: Help us continue this 
series by suggesting an Answer Book 
topic. If Shell has the information and 
we think people would be interested, 
we'll add it to the list. Mail with coupon 
to address above. (All ideas become 
public property without compensation 
and free of any restriction on use and 
disclosure.) 
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Climbing All Over the Family Trees 


Democracy makes every man forget his ancestors. So thought 
De Tocqueville, the observer who for more than a century trapped 
the American character in his shrewd apercus. That character 
is too mutable to stay contained. Today it is frantically climbing 
family trees, After Haley's comet, not only blacks but all ethnic 
groups saw themselves whole, traceable across oceans and cen- 
turies to the remotest ancestral village (see LIVING) 

But the hunt for origins had been building for a decade 
Leery of a homogeneity that could suffocate the individual. wary 
of quota systems that specified “Black, Hispanic, Other.” Amer- 
icans began to perceive themselves beyond the melting pot. They 
met their fears with a fever of ethnicity and a quest for forgotten 
countries and families 

The recent “white roots” phenomenon is a reversal of U.S 
tradition. In other periods, immigration was the sincerest form 
of flauery. Many of the populations that came to the U.S. were 
in flight from the past. To them, the concept of a new world was 





IMMIGRANT IRON WORKERS IN AMERICANIZATION CLASS (CA. 1910) 


no metaphor: for the first time they were free of regal decree 
and military repression. released from the specters of famine 
and caste. In fact, the importance of lineage had been eroding 
since the Middle Ages. Rising middle classes demanded rec- 
ognition for performance. not tradition, The Industrial Revo- 
lution identified the worker, like his machinery, with the job 
Voltaire crystallized the sentiments of the arrivistes: “Who serves 
his country well has no need of ancestors.” His was a romantic 
ideal, however: only in America were immigrants truly unhooked 
from history. In his classic study 7he Uprooted, Oscar Handlin ob- 
served: “The immigrants could not impose their own ways upon 
society; but neither were they constrained to conform to those al- 
ready established. To a significant degree, the newest Amer 
icans had a wide realm of choice.” 

The realm came at painful cost, Immigrants conceded more 
than the accessibility of old familiar places and persons. They 
lost an unrecoverable currency: their language. Prejudicial taunts 
drove immigrant children to absorb the style and speech of Amer- 
icans. Their elders were caught between memories of the land 
they had left and bewilderment at a nation whose mainstream 
they could not enter. This dilemma of language lost and found is 
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classically illustrated by the mother in Henry Roth's immigrant 
novel, Call It Sleep. To her son she speaks a poetic. even florid 
Yiddish: her attempts at English sound like the uUterings of an il- 
literate child. Foreigners and their children saw only one safe 
route to the American Dream: assimilation. Had the old family 
been locked in geography’? The secular pilgrims wandered 
through their adopted land. Were the old occupations handed 
down from generation to generation? Americans sought jobs far 
beyond the imagination of their ancestors. Young immigrants 
were proudly told of peasants’ children who became doctors or 
wrote laws; of peddlers’ sons who ran the movie industry: of prog- 
eny of Irish railroad workers who were political power brokers 
Was tradition revered in the past? New arrivals relinquished 
much of their moral background. their old songs and folk tales 
Oral history went the way of the daguerreotype. Save for a bat- 
tered Bible, a faded album or an antique brooch, lithe remained 
of family heritage. By the time of the post-World War UI influx 
of refugees. merely to inquire about a person’s back- 
ground seemed an un-American act 

Now all that is altering. Americans have become 
like those adoptees who demand the long-denied know|- 
edge of heritage. Families anxious for stability and iden 
tity reach out for the past with bloodlines and charts 
Pedigrees as long as the Duke of Norfolk's are abrupt 
ly trotted out by commoners. What was invalid a gen- 
eration ago is invaluable today. Says Michael Arlen 
who recovered his Armenian heritage in Passage to Al 
arat. There is a good chance now the clearheaded, im- 
patient young will set their fathers free.” 

The act of liberation may be difficult. The stan 
dard appurtenances of modern life—birth and death 
certificates, tax records—are sometimes unrecoverable 
Family trees have a tendency to run down to the soil 

Does this mean that genealogists are living off the 
fad of the land? That the search for roots is another ex- 
ercise in ethnic narcissism? Hardly. The new socio- 
biology stresses the importance of genetics over envi- 
ronment: in his new book The Selfish Gene, Richard 
Dawkins goes so far as to suggest that human behavior 
is predesigned by heredity. Moreover, it is rather cheer 
ing to hear the question “Who are you?” instead of 
‘What do you do?” And after all the searching is over 
by stressing their differences. most groups end by re- 
alizing their similarities. The oppression of the 19th cen 
tury Irish worker is not very different in character from 
that of the French or German or Russian. The victims 
of the holocaust have their counterparts in the genocidal fren- 
vies of Asia and Africa 

History is a combination of geography and biography. By ex- 
amining the lives of remote cousins or the land of great-great 
great-great grandparents, descendants can find a usable past that 
no map or textbook can communicate 

Yet only so much can be derived from a study of origins 
There is another literary work entitled Roots. a newly published 
poem by the late John Berryman 


Young men (young women) ask about my roots 
as if lwerea plant 

Exile is in our time like blood 

Oreally 1 dont care where I live or have lived 

Wherever lam, young Sir, my wits about me 

memory blazing, Ill cope & make do 


In the deepest sense, pride in ancestry or place cannot mit- 
igate the individual's task of coping and making do. In the still- 
valid American tradition—the reason immigrants came here in 
the first place—it Is not the roots that count so much as the 
branches and the leaves Stefan Kanfer 
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Maybe you're tired of that 

boxed-in feeling that comes 

with closed-in economy cars. 

Maybe it's time you had a 

little fun in the top-down, 
wide-open, MG Midget. 

It has a four-speed stick, elec- 

tric tach, sports-car suspension, 

Lice}a) me liieml ole-L<-s-Me- Lule M- Mi-1-] mo) am Lal) 

road that is pure pleasure. 

, Yet) this Ts alSo a thrifty machine. Midget is the 
lowest-priced true sports car in America. tt also 
gets 34 M.P.G. on thé highway and 22° M.P\G. in 
town, (These are EPA estimates, and the Mileage 
you get may vary depending on how and where 
you drive, the car's, condition, optional ‘eqduip- 

ment and may be lower in-California.) 
If whatever you're driving gets you down, 
go fly a Midget: For the name of the MG 
Dealer nearest you, call these numbers. 
toll-free: (800)°447-4700, or, in” sez 
IMinois, (800) 322-44004 
British Leyland Motors Inc, 
Leonia, New Jefsey TERS. ae) 


MG MIDGET: THE LOWEST-PRICED TRUE SPORTS CAR IN AMERICA. 








UNLIKE ANY OTHER CAR 
ON THE ROAD TODAY. 


Introducing the 5 Door Saab. It's designed 
for the car buyer who has both a love for 
performance and a streak of pragmatism. 
There is nothing like it on the road today. 

Ask almost anything of it, and this new 
5 Door Saab will have a ready answer. 

Ask it, for example, to be a superb han- 
dling road car, and its front wheel drive and 
large 15 inch wheels will pull you through 
S curves with unfaltering traction. 

Its rack and pinion steering will respond 
to your hands precisely, with lightning-like 
immediacy. 

The aerodynamic superiority of its fast 
back design will ensure better handling in 
crosswinds and better economy in head- 
winds, 

Ask the Saab for power, and its fuel- 
injected 2 litre overhead cam engine will 
give you more horsepower than any car in 
its class 

Ask it to be a safe car. Command it 





out-of-the-blue to stop, and the Saab will 
stop, without hesitation or fade, because 
all 4 wheels have power-assisted disc 
brakes. 

Demand the highest safety standards, 
and they will be met by a car whose maker 
was 4 pioneer in seat belts, impact- 
absorbing bumpers and roll-cage construc- 
tion to bolster the solidity of the passenger 
compartment. 

Ask the Saab to be a suburban car 
that can haul bulky, unwieldy objects os 
and it will easily expand _ 
to 53 cubic feet 
of load space. 
Justfolddown = 
the rear seat. 

At Saab, we feel that this car’s unique 
balance of convenience and performance 
make for a versatility that will influence the 
design of automobiles for years to come. 

Won't you confirm our belief with a visit 
to your nearest Saab dealer? 


THE COMMAND 
PERFORMANCE CAR. 





The manufacturers suggested retail PO.E. price for the Saab 5 Door with manual transmission, as shown above is $7148 and 
includes dealer preparation Taxes, title, destination charges and options are additional 











Attention 





AA, lear y 
noha gee 


How can we 
be so sure you'll t 5 
want to make our new t). 
cigars your new cigars? 

It’s easy. We're spending 
over $1,000,000 to make the 
New Style-Line Collection cigars 


so handsome...so smooth and fresh- 


tasting... 


so finely 
crafted we know they've got your 
kindof style! 

The New Style-Line Collec- 
tion cigars are called Excellentes, 
Granadas and Senadores. But we 


think of them as The Million Dollar , 


gars. 
So will you. If only for the way 


they make you look. Their sleek, 


smooth, moder shapes accent your 


looks. So does their rich, dark Cam- 


eroon wrapper leaf—one of the 
world’s most expensive tobaccos! 
These New El Productos also 











pA ¥ feature a 
Marble Head 





rounded smoking end 
preferred by discriminating 
smokers. 
Course, Excellentes, Granadas 


















—the handsome, 





and Senadores 
aren’t just great- 
looking cigars. Their 
Cameroon wrapper 
leaf and premium 
blend of Caribbean and other fine 
imported tobaccos give them a rich, 
mild taste. Mellow. With a pleasing 
aroma that seems to attract women 
like a magnet! 

We also spent some of our 
money to hire extra craftsmen and 
quality control experts to make sure 
the New Style-Line Collection is 
superbly crafted and as uniformly 
perfect as is humanly possible. 

The rest went to make certain 
that when you light up a new 

Excellentes, Granadas or 

Senadores, it has the exact 


— amount of moisture necessary 


for great smoking. And we're put- 
ting that in writing with a new 


/Freshness Pledge on the back of 
' each pack. 


We think once you try the 
panetela-shaped Excellentes, the 
fuller shaped Granadas or the 
long, sleek Senadores, you'll find 
a million reasons to stay with them! 












The Colortrak System. Could it be 
the best 25’color TV ever made? 


(DIAGONAL) 


Over three years ago, RCA set about 
designing a new generation in color 
television. 

The result was ColorTrak, a re- 
markable television system that 
actually grabs the color signal, aligns 
it, defines it, sharpens it, tones it, 
and locks the color on track. 

Here's how it all works. 
Automatic Color Control works 
to keep colors consistent. 

Color variations can occur when the 
program changes, when a commer- 
cial comes on, and when you switch 
channels. 











Automatic features 
do the adjusting; 


you do the enjoying. 





But ColorTrak’s Automatic Color 
Control constantly monitors the 
color and actually adjusts it for you 
when changes occur. So you get a 
consistent, quality picture. 

A light sensor adjusts for 
changes in room light to keep 
your picture beautiful. 
ColorTrak’s picture automatically 
brightens in a well-lit room, darkens 
in dim light; so you always get a rich, 
detailed picture. 

A tinted-phosphor picture tube 
gives less reflection and a rich, 
vivid picture. 

ColorTrak takes our light- 

absorbing black-matrix picture tube 
astep further by using specially 
tinted phosphors on the tube surface. 
The tinted phosphors absorb even 
more room light, so you get colors 
that appear more vivid and lifelike. 

A Dynamic Fleshtone Correction 
System produces rich, natural 
fleshtones right next to brilliant 
greens and blues. 

Correcting varying fleshtones with- 
out affecting other colors has been a 
problem in color television tech- 
nology. ColorTrak’s Dynamic Flesh- 











The Bordeaux. Beautiful 


Country French style in genuine pecan veneer 
and oak solids with simulated wood trim. The top, 





a laminated composition in a handsome diamond pattern 


tone Correction System handles this 
problem, bringing varying fleshtones 
into the natural range while mini- 


VIVIO GREEN 


CORRECTED FLESHTONE 


vivid BLE 


Fleshtones 
corrected without 
atfecting blues 
and greens 


mizing the effect on other colors. So 


you see natural fleshtones and 
natural background colors. 





The highest quality, most reliable 
set RCA has ever produced. 

The ColorTrak system is a finely 
balanced system of features that work 
together to give you the kind of 
picture performance you’d expect 
from the people who pioneered 

color TV. 

And because we want you to enjoy 
that beautiful ColorTrak picture for 
years to come, we’ve made Color- 
Trak the set most tested for reliability 
that RCA has ever produced. 

The ColorTrak system is not inex- 
pensive. But when you consider the 
years of pleasure it will provide, we 
think you'll agree it is well worth 
the price. 

Don’t purchase any other set until 
you see ColorTrak. And judge it 
for yourself. 





Colortrak 


RCA is making television better and better. 





Terrorism and Censorship 


“I love Andy Young,” said “Reg” 
Murphy, publisher and editor of the San 
Francisco Examiner, “but Young's foot- 
in-mouth disease is really beginning to 
get to him.” 

Murphy's affectionate grumping 
was caused not by any of the U.S. Am- 
bassador to the United Nations’ forth- 
right foreign policy remarks. Rather it 
was Young's observation at a press con- 
ference in Sacramento, Calif., that he 
wished the reporting of spectacular vi- 
olence could be regulated. Distressed by 
the overheated coverage of the Hanafi 
Muslims’ siege in Washington, D.C., 
Young suggested that the Supreme 
Court might “clarify” the Constitution’s 
First Amendment to inhibit newspapers 
and television from “creating a climate 
of violence.” Although he later backed 
away from the idea and admitted that 
he was “reacting rather emotionally,” 
Young appeared to have been advocat- 
ing press censorship 

That moved Young's boss Jimmy 
Carter to weigh in with a statement ac- 
knowledging the “complexity of the 
problem.” The President made it clear 
that he “has no desire to seek legisla- 
tion Or to otherwise impose a solution.” 
Nevertheless, Carter's view of “hostage 
situations” was that the manner of cov- 
erage merited “discussion and sober 
consideration.” 

That was just what it was getting 
anew last week. Young had touched a 
sensitive spot, as thoughtful newsmen as 
well as scholars who have studied the 
problem of violence were quick to con- 
cede. Seeing violence on television, ob- 
served Purdue Psychologist Robert A 
Baron, not only gives “unstable people 
the idea of doing the same, but also 
teaches them exactly how to go about it 

it cuts out trial and error.” Said vet- 
eran Lawman Michael Spiotto, Chica- 
go’s first deputy police superintendent 
“Overpublicizing crime tends to bring 
the kooks out of the woodwork.” 

There was also wide agreement that 
the promise of publicity, especially on 
TV, helps create terrorist acts. “The 
press,” says Stuart H. Loory, managing 
editor of the Chicago Sun-Times, “must 
start thinking more about the ways peo- 
ple like terrorists are using us. We have 
become part of the story.” It was clear 
in Washington during the siege that Ter- 
rorist Leader Hamaas Abdul Khaalis’ 
motive was publicity for his cause as well 
as revenge against the Black Muslims. 

One stern critic of the coverage of 
the Hanafi siege was George Gerbner, 
dean of Philadelphia’s Annenberg 
School of Communications. Charging 
that the coverage was “an act of enter- 
tainment” that served primarily to boost 
ratings or sales of papers rather than fur- 
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ther the public interest, he also noted 
that “the media cooperated with the ter- 
rorists and in so doing made their ges- 
ture more effective. It became a media 
event. Cameramen began covering oth- 
er cameramen covering the story.” 
Dean Gerbner suggested that such 
excesses might be avoided if the media 
delayed their coverage of terrorist at- 
tacks. “ Nothing would be lost if the pub- 
lic didn’t get the information for 30 min- 
utes, an hour or even a couple of days.” 
No newspapermen, however, have 
suggested such a delay, for they believe 
a blackout would generate wild rumors 
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NEWSMEN MOBBING A POLICE OFFICIAL DURING THE MUSLIM SIEGE OF WASHINGTON 
The manner of coverage merited discussion and sober consideration. 


So would legal censorship, which both 
newsmen and experts on violence ar- 
gue is the worst possible solution. “Had 


the media tried to suppress the story of 


the hostages in Washington,” argues 
Elie Abel, dean of the Columbia School 
of Journalism, “the danger to the pub- 
lic could have been greater. There was 
evidence of trouble, and if nothing had 
appeared in the news, panic would have 
developed.” Says Richard Simon, for- 
merly of the Los Angeles police: “If the 
truth is not good, it’s better than rumors 
which are generally horrible” TV 
Newsman Eric Sevareid noted it was an 


“odd irony that it was the absence of 


publicity that drove Khaalis to his act 
as much as anything. He appeared mad- 
dened by the fact that the frightful 
slaughter of his family several years ago 
received so little attention.” 

Censorship founders first of all on a 
rock that Poet John Milton charted 300 


years ago in his great anticensorship 
treatise. Areopagitica: If there were a 
censorship law, whom could one pos- 
sibly trust to act as the censor? As Loo- 
ry’s Sun-Times editorialized, “Who 
would administer a law like that? A na- 
tional news censor? Do you really want 
someone to shut off your news?” 

Said Columbia Law Professor Frank 
Grad: “It's very dangerous to restrain 
First Amendment liberties. The chance 
of occasional excesses is not too heavy 
a price to pay for assurance of liberty.” 
Said New York Daily News Editor Mi- 
chael O'Neill: “We must weigh one 


value, of a fully informed public, against 
another, the risk of some madman im- 
itating what he has seen or read. The 





woes. 


first enormously outweighs the second.” 

The crucial value of a free and be- 
lievable press, several journalists noted, 
should be especially obvious to Andrew 
Young. As a civil rights leader and aide 
to Martin Luther King Jr., he is aware 
—as he has acknowledged—that exten- 
sive press coverage enabled the black 
movement to bring its just grievances be- 
fore the American public. Southern ed- 
itors vividly recall that in the 1950s and 
1960s there was heavy public pressure 
to limit coverage of black demonstra- 
tions on the ground that such publicity 
stirred up more trouble. Recalls Eugene 
Patterson, editor of the St. Petersburg 
Times: * A large number of readers wrote 
to tell newspapers that if they quit cov- 
ering King, he would go away.” But the 
press continued to report the demonstra- 
tions, which helped Young, King and 
others to achieve substantial strides to- 
ward equality 
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Beer and law receive equal billing at Roy Bean's “God did not make all men equal,’ Westerners 
saloon-courthouse in Langtry, Texas were fond of saying, “Colonel Colt did.” 
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Hangings were often heralded by A grim squad of Union Pacific riflemen rides In the wake of a card-game quarrel, a vengeful cowhand 
invitations to the press and other in a special train, hunting Butch Cassidy's dispatches one player and mortally wounds another in 
imterested parties Wild Bunch C. M. Russell's Death of a Gambler 





TIME-LIFE BOOKS 
TIME & LIFE BUILDING 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 


Now THE OLD WEST — an extraordinary series 

from TIME-LIFE BOOKS -— brings you the roar- 

ing true life adventures and struggles of all those 
dauntless men and women who opened and 
settled the frontier West. 


Yes, | would like to examine The Gunfighters. Please send it to me for 
10 days’ free examination — and enter my subscription to THE OLD 
WEST. If I decide to keep The Gunfighters, | will pay $7.95 ($8.95 in 
Canada) plus shipping and handling. | then will receive future volumes 
in THE OLD WEST series, shipped a volume at a time approximately 
every other month. Each is $7.95 ($8 95 in Canada) plus shipping and 
handling and comes on a 10-day, free examination basis There is no 
minimum number of books that I must buy and I may cancel my sub 
scription at any time simply by notifying you 

If 1 do not choose to keep The Gunfighters, 1 will return the book 
within 10 days, my subscription for future volumes will be canceled, and 
1 will not be under any future obligation 


It was a time of impatient vigilantes, raw frontier 
justice, roaming guerilla bands, and outlaws w ho 
burned down courthouses out of plain cussedness. 
It was the era, the heyday, the prime time of the 
gunfighter 

In your introductory volume to THE OLD 














Name 7 Please Print) me ; ‘ : : 
sisi WEST — The Gunfighters — you'll see what it 
a = os was actually like to live within range of the gun- 
sights of the West’s most dangerous outlaws: 
City the James gang, who vacationed in Indian Terri- 
= tory between holdups .. . Billy the Kid, who 
State or Province Zip of Postal Code ‘ a 
casually killed a man for an idle insult . . . Ben 


: Thompson, one of the West’s most ruthless gun- 





The Gunfighters 


is yours to enjoy free for 10 days 
as your introduction to 


THE OLD WEST 


an extraordinary series from 
TIME-LIFE BOOKS 





men, admired by Sheriff Bat Masterson as the best gunfighter of 
them all Belle Starr — organizer and fence for rustlers, horse 
thieves, and bootleggers...and some less celebrated gunslingers 
such as Dynamite Sam, Dark Alley Jim, Three-Fingered Dave 
and Six-Toed Pete. You'll be there from ominous start to bloody 
finish at the O.K. Corral’s classic shootout 
amazement the most unsuccessful double bank robbery ever 


and watch in 


staged: the Dalton Gang’s debacle, ending in death and defeat 


Once you've caught your breath, you'll be looking forward to 





the rest of the books in the series: The Cowboys, a compre 
hensive look at the real life of the real cowboy The Indians 
an objective depiction of the daily lives, customs, and beliefs 
of the Indian tribes who were America’s first settlers The 
Soldiers, a straight true tale of the cowards and heroes, the wise 
and foolish generals who fought the Indians and protected the 
embattled settlers. And in such books as The Trailblazers, The 
Railroaders, The Expressmen, The Forty-Niners, The Pioneers 
and The Great Chiefs, the superbly told story of THE OLD 
WEST continues — alive with colorful paintings, early photo 
graphs, maps, newspaper clippings and posters, letters, diaries 
and journals 

You're invited to enjoy The Gunfighters for 10 days free. If it 
deasn't make you sit up and holler or gasp or fight back that old 
wanderlust, just send it back without obligation. Mail the order 
form today 


HIGH, WIDE, AND HANDSOME BOOKS TIME 
Padded covers hand-rubbed for antique leather look, y 
embossed in Western saddle design 


240 pages, some 250 illustrations. 8! x Il BOOKS 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 








LIGHTS, LONG LIGHTS: 12 mg. “tar”, 0.9 mg. nicotine 


v. per cigarette, by FTC method / : \ a 
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Salem Lights now come ina new longer length. 


Longs smokers. 
Now you can enjoya 

low tar cigarette with 
Salem taste, too. 








The Recording Angel of Labor 


The recording angel of the Amer- 
ican proletariat in the early 20th cen- 
tury was all but forgotten when he died 
in penury in 1940. He was a mild, slen- 
der, clerkish-looking and almost incred- 
ibly tenacious man named Lewis Hine. 
Lugging his clumsy 5-by-7 camera into 
the factories and mines and sweatshops 
of America, from the immigrant queues 
of Ellis Island to the cotton mills of 
North Carolina, Hine did for the labor- 
ing poor of his country what Henry 
Mayhew had done for London workers 
in the earlier years of Queen Victoria's 
reign. He identified a class and made it 
visible. Before him, Jacob Riis had tak- 
en a camera into the slums of New York 
City, but Hine’s range and output were 
larger in scope than Riis’. He was the 
first American to produce, with a cam- 
era, a fully sustained body of images that 
made people look back beyond the prod- 
uct to the men, women and children who 
had made it. His photographs altered 
the meaning of the verb to work as pro- 
foundly as Mathew Brady’s had changed 
that of the verb to fight. On March 12a 
retrospective of 220 photographs enti- 
tled “America & Lewis Hine,” organized 
by Naomi and Walter Rosenblum, 
opefied at the Brooklyn Museum. It is 
an exemplary show, and a major event 
for those who believe that photography, 
to fulfill itself, must embrace its own doc- 
umentary nature. 

Social Change. Hine, of course, be- 
lieved more than that. To him the cam- 
era was an instrument of social change: 
it could shift the world’s inequality a lit- 
tle. “I wanted to show the things that 
had to be corrected,” Hine modestly re- 
marked. “I wanted to show the things 
that had to be appreciated.” This ambi- 
tion arose quite early. Born in 1874 in 
Oshkosh, Wis., the son of a coffee ven- 
dor, Hine grew up working. “After 
grammar school in Wisconsin's ‘Saw- 
dust City,’ ” he recalled, “my education 
was transferred to the manual side of 
factory, store and bank. Here I lived be- 
hind the scenes in the life of the work- 
er.” But in 1901 he moved to New York 
and taught photography—the rudiments 
of the craft—to students at a progressive 
academy called the Ethical Culture 
School, and there the first of Hine’s great 
subjects appeared to him: Ellis Island. 
Over a period of five years, 1904 to 09, 
Hine would take the ferry out to the cav- 
ernous halls through which dispossessed 
Europe was being strained into Ameri- 
ca and diligently record the epic of hope, 
bewilderment and fear that passed be- 
fore him in the crowded immigration 
pens. 

Technically, it was a demanding 
project. Amid the confusion, Hine ac- 
costed his subjects, lined them up, got 
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them to look at the camera (an instru- 
ment not familiar in Italian villages or 
Russian hamlets in 1904) and ignited 
the magnesium flare. “It took all the re- 
sources of a hypnotist, a supersalesman 
and a ball pitcher,” he said, “to prepare 
them to play the game and then to out- 
guess them so most were not either winc- 
ing or shutting their eyes when the time 
came to shoot.” The results rank among 
the greatest camera portraits ever tak- 
en, calmly relentless in their inspection 
of face and pose, profoundly sympathet- 
ic, and wholly unlike the genteel aesthe- 
ticism of Alfred Stieglitz and the photo- 
secessionists. They were, to use one of 
Hine’s favorite adjectives, “straight.” 
That such factual and technically 
pure photography would be taken as 
“high art’ 70 years ago was not to be ex- 
pected. Hine did not care. As Alan 
Trachtenberg points out in his excellent 
catalogue essay, “Ellis Island represent- 
ed the opening American act of one of 
the most remarkable dramas in all of 
history: the conversion of agricultural la- 
borers, rural homemakers and tradition- 
al craftsmen into urban industrial work- 
ers.” Hine, unlike other American 
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WORKMAN AS ICARUS ATOP THE EMPIRE STATE BUILDING (1930-31) 























ITALIAN IMMIGRANT AS CARYATID (1910) 








It took the resources of a hypnotist, a salesman and a pitcher. 
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photographers, perceived this and made 
it the lifelong theme of his work. The 
subject chose him. It presented Hine 
with a sense of historical duty, as wit- 
ness tO a unique moment in human 
transactions, that propelled his work for 
the next three decades. It transcended 
formalism without damaging his aes- 
thetic sense. Any event is an infinitely 
divisible string of moments. and Hine 
had an uncanny eye for the right one 
An Italian woman, carrying a floppy 
bundle of sweatshop piecework on her 
head through the Lower East Side, is 
transformed into an icon of labor—sol- 
id as a young Mother Courage. but 
turned into a caryatid by the iron lamp 
post that rises above her head, exactly 
on the axis of her body 

But of sentimentality there is none 
Hine’s subjects are not “noble workers,” 
abstractions of a class seen from above 
They are people living their lives, claim- 
ing the viewer's attention only by their 
irreducible concreteness. This was espe- 
cially true of Hine’s great polemical rec- 
ord-photographs—the work he did for 
the National Child Labor Committee af- 
ter 1908, In the course of it, Hine tra- 
versed America. disguising himself and 
employing all sorts of subterfuges (his 
friends remembered him as a consum- 
mate role player) to get his camera into 
the factories, mills and mines where 
children worked. “I have seen their trag- 
ic stories, watched their cramped lives, 
and seen their fruitless struggles in the 
industrial game. where the odds are all 
against them.” he wrote later. The ver- 
acity with which his lens recorded the 
pinched, pale. grimy faces of breaker 
boys in a Pennsylvania coal mine, or 
the raw-fingered, oyster-shucking chil- 
dren of New England, or the wan cot- 
ton-mill girls against their enveloping 
perspectives of white bobbins, has not 
been equaled since 

Daring Calligraphy. Hine’s work 
was not all indictment. It had its cel- 
ebratory side as well, and this came to 
the fore in the 1920s. It took the form 
of a series of dramatically affirmative 
‘work portraits,” designed, as Hine un- 
abashedly put it. for “social uplift,” such 
as Powerhouse Mechanic, 1925. He hit 
the peak of this imagery in 1930, when 
he began to document that marvel of au- 
dacity and skill. the construction of the 
Empire State Building. As Trachtenberg 
remarks, Hine’s Empire State series, 
with its daring calligraphy of girders 
and Icarian figures treading on air, “par- 
ticipates in the making of the tower by 
serving as its faithful reflectton—its self- 
consciousness, one might say. It is as if 
the making of the tower, an epitome of 
the constructive potential of labor, pho- 
tographs itself.” The Empire State is 
no longer the world’s tallest building: 
much of its meaning has therefore been 
lost. But Hine’s photos preserve that 
meaning. and every rigger perched on 
the dizzy I beams remains, in the black 
and white. a kind of all-American 
Prometheus Robert Hughes 
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Annenberg Interruptus 


It sounded, at first, almost too good 
to be true: a benefactor gives $40 mil- 
lion to America’s greatest museum, no 
strings visible, to “record man’s total ac- 
complishment” in culture, “probably in 
the form of video cassette or disc.” Such 
was the pharaonic enterprise entailed in 
the Fine Arts Center of the Annenberg 
School of Communications, to be housed 
inside New York's Metropolitan Muse- 
um in a new wing built, equipped and 
funded for ten years by ex-President 
Nixon’s ambassador to Britain, Publish- 
er (TV Guide, Seventeen) Walter H. An- 
nenberg. It would be run by the Met’s 
director, Thomas Hoving. who an- 
nounced his retirement from the muse- 
um last November 

There were heady visions of a fu- 
ture filled with microchips and laser ho- 
lography, in which, according to Ho- 
ving. “an entire gallery of masterpieces 

will be produced in three dimensions 
on your wall. This will be done in such 
a way that the original and the facsim- 
ile could not be told apart.” Plans for en- 
cyclopedic TV series modeled on Ken- 
neth Clark’s Civilisation and Jacob 
Bronowski’s The Ascent of Man hung in 
the air. All of this would be distributed 
for various TV and educational outlets 
around the U.S. It might have been the 
largest coup of Hoving’s career, but last 
week it turned out to be a huge Indian 
gift. Enraged by city officials’ criticisms 
of the plan, Annenberg, after taking out 
an imperious warning ad in the New 
York Times, canceled the project. He 
made it plain that the center would be 
built elsewhere—perhaps, a rumor had 
it. in San Francisco 

The criticisms were several—some 
minor, others not. Some of the Met's 
trustees and curators had deep reserva- 
tions about any project that would shift 
the museum's activity away from the dis- 
play and study of original works of art 
toward mass reproduction and film. The 





“semiautonomous”™ status of the center, 
housed in the museum but not under its 
administrative control, created misgiv- 
ings: and not everyone felt happy about 
the idea of a vast personal monument 
to Annenberg. But the official obstacle 
was the center's use of public land. Due 
to restrictions on the Met's expansion 
into Central Park. the Annenberg Cen- 
ter could only be housed in the museum 
by using up space—which Hoving had 
previously announced to be “essential” 
for exhibitions—inside the not-yet-built 
southwest wing 

Backstage Shuffle. More than half 
the Met's collection of Western Europe- 
an arts and European paintings is inac- 
cessible to the public. The new wing 
would solve this problem, and on that 
basis New York Parks Administrator 
August Heckscher in 1971 approved the 
building plan for the expansion on Cen- 
tral Park land. Now it turned out that 
three-quarters of the southwest wing 
would not be used to display works of art 
at all: occupied by Annenberg's project, 
it would be closed to the public—a back- 
stage shuffle that Hoving managed to 
keep secret almost to the last moment 

Some city officials, headed by City 
Council President Paul O'Dwyer and 
Council Member Carter Burden, saw no 
reason why the center should be housed 
inside the Metat all. “The museum’s fur- 
tive use of city land totally violates the 
new land-use regulations in the new city 
charter.” snapped O'Dwyer. an ex-of- 
ficio trustee of the museum. O'Dwyer 
and Burden suggested other sites in New 
York, but to no avail: Annenberg want- 
ed the Metropolitan or nothing. Why 
would he not consider another New 
York location? “Because,” Hoving said 
bitterly on the eve of his departure for 
Europe last week. “he doesn't want to 
go through the city nonsense all over 
again, and he feels that the climate of 
this city is not conducive to high cre- 
ative endeavor—and I couldn't agree 
with him more. 
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Big Bird has ruffled feathers. The 
avian star is vying for attention with a 
newcomer on Sesame Street—Dakota 
Starblanket. Dakota will join the cast in 
April and May to teach children the 
meaning of sibling rivalry. “Big Bird 
represents the child viewer,” explains 
Dakota’s mother, Buffy Sainte-Marie, 36, 
a regular Sesame Street guest. “He and 
I were friends. | even took him to New 
Mexico's Taos Indian pueblo to tape a 
show. Now suddenly here’s my baby and 
my husband, Sheldon Wolfchild. Big 
Bird feels in the way.” The singer orig- 
inally went on the show to teach its 8 
million viewers something about her 
own Cree culture and to show that “In- 
dians say more than ‘ugh’ and ‘how.’ ” 

. 

Is there more to love on Lucy than 
there used to be? No, Actress Lucille Ball, 
65, still boasts the same trim figure she 
had when she first came to Hollywood 
as a Goldwyn Girl in 1934. But to im- 
personate Singer Sophie Tucker on Bob 
Hope's All-Star Tribute to Vaudeville 
(NBC, March 25), Ball donned a special 
“fat suit.” “Lalways admired Sophie's el- 
egant arrogance,” says Ball, who care- 
fully practiced Tucker's mannerisms 
and purposeful strut across the stage. But 
Lucy could not master Sophie's sweep- 
ing bow. “When you take a fast bow in 
a fat suit, you pitch forward,” she ex- 
plains. “That bow almost landed me in 
the orchestra pit.” 





BALL DOES NOT TAKE ABOW 
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DAKOTA STARBLANKET HELPS BUFFY SAINTE-MARIE TEACH BIG BIRD A LESSON 


Dwight D. Eisenhower once observed 
that appointing Earl Warren Chief Jus- 
tice of the U.S. Supreme Court was “the 
biggest damn fool thing I ever did.” In 
The Memoirs of Earl Warren, to be pub- 
lished in June by Doubleday, the late 
Chief Justice spells out some details of 
his strained relationship with Ike. The 
former President, he writes, thought the 
Warren court was too soft on Commu- 
nists. “What would you do with Com- 
munists in America?” the Chief Justice 
asked Eisenhower. His reply: “I would 
kill the s.o.b.’s.” Nor did Eisenhower 
agree with the court’s decision on school 
desegregation in Brown v. Board of Ed- 
ucation. Shortly before the opinion was 
announced, he invited the Chief Justice 
to a White House dinner with the coun- 
sel for the segregation states and made 
a quiet plea on their behalf. “These are 
not bad people,” Ike told Warren. “All 
they are concerned about is to see that 
their sweet little girls are not required 
to sit in schools alongside some big over- 
grown Negroes.” 

~ 

“No comment, Howard,” mumbled 
No. | ranked Heavyweight Contender 
George Foreman to his sometime broad- 
casting colleague Howard Cosell after 
dropping a unanimous 12-round deci- 





sion in San Juan, Puerto Rico, last week 
to 3-to-l underdog Jimmy Young. 
Young’s cover-up tactics and counter- 
punching created more than another 
dent in the former champ’s fragile ego. 
They put a crimp in the multimillion- 
dollar plans of Promoter Don King to 
get Foreman back in the ring for a re- 
match with Titleholder Muhammad Ali. 
After flirting with retirement following 
his victory over Ken Norton last fall, the 
aging Ali has signed to fight unknown 
Italian Lorenzo Zanon for about $4 mil- 
lion in Korea this May. Zanon, not even 
heavyweight champ in his own coun- 
try, will presumably be paid in pasta for 
the anticipated pasting 
o 

Strapped for cash back in 1967, Alex 
Haley sold the paperback rights to his 
still unwritten Roots to Dell Publishing 
Co. for a mere $7,500. In 1976 Dell be- 
came a subsidiary of Doubleday, Haley's 
hard-cover publisher, and last week the 
author slapped a suit against them de- 
signed to void that earlier paperback 
deal. The suit contends that if Dell were 
not owned by Doubleday, the paperback 
rights might easily be sold to another 
publisher for $2 million plus royalties 
Haley, now a millionaire, charged also 
that Doubleday had failed to promote 
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his book adequately and to give distrib- 
utors enough copies. His demand: $5 
million in punitive damages. Mean- 
while, the Roots phenomenon continues 
A two-volume LP set has been produced 
by Warner and tiled Alex Haley Speaks 
o 
The Texas Baptist convention was 
spending $1.5 million for their new 
newspaper ads and “God Spots rv 
and radio commercials that are testa- 
ments to conversions to Christ. Search- 
ing for a surprise convert with a house- 
hold name, their ad agency settled on 
Eldridge Cleaver, 41. confessed rapist 
and ex-Black Panther who is still fac- 
ing a murder rap for his part in a 1968 
shootout. As a fugitive, Cleaver lost faith 
in Communism, he explains before the 
cameras in his 30-second TV _ spot 
“Then I met a different kind of revo- 
lutionary—Jesus Christ. Can He be 
trusted to untangle a messed-up life? I'm 
living proof of it 
a 
In more than halfa century as a pho- 
tographer, Ansel Adams has staked out 
as his domain the peaks of the Sierra Ne- 
vada, the aspens of New Mexico and 
the rocky shores of California. Although 
an Adams print goes for between $900 
and $1,200 these days and his work is 
on display at museums and galleries 
across the nation, he still works non- 
stop and meets with students in Yosem- 
ite National Park. To celebrate his 75th 
birthday, Adams announced he was set- 
ting up a $250,000 trust fund for a cu- 
ratorship in photography at Manhat- 
tan’s Museum of Modern Art. MOMA, 
says Adams, is the “granddaddy of them 
all, the museum that has raised photog- 
raphy to the level of art.” 
s 
Look, no blonde,” quipped Brit- 
ain’s Prince Charles as he emerged from 


f “foam 


a nine-day safari in the Kenyan bush 
The remark was the Prince’s way of 
squelching Fleet Street rumors that he 
had camped out with a woman. After 
meeting with President Jomo Kenyatta, 
he prepared for a trip to the Kenyan 
coast and on to Ghana. Climbing into 
the Andover twin prop plane that he is 
piloting himself for part of the trip, the 
heir to the British throne couldn't resist 
yet another jab at the press. “Here's your 
mystery blonde bird,” said Charles as 
he tossed a package wrapped in tissue 
paper at a reporter. Inside was a stuffed 
pigeon adorned with a long golden wig 
of human hair 


ANSEL ADAMS & WIFE VIRGINIA: A PRESENT TO MOMA, THE GRANDDADDY OF THEM ALL 





CLEAVER PREPARES A “GOD SPOT” FOR THE TEXAS BAPTIST CONVENTION 
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CHARLES, GAME WARDEN, & NO BLONDE 
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EDITH ANN ON HER ROCKING-CHAIR THRONE 


COVER STORY 


Lily... Ernestine... 


Her hat flopping, her glasses riding 
low on her nose, the reporter is a study 
in adenoidal intensity. “Lily.” she de- 
mands, “what do you feel when you see 
yourself on TV?" 

A model of silky non-cooperation 
Lily answers with a question of her own 
“What does a chameleon see when it 
looks into a mirror?” 


Lily is Lily Tomlin—of course. The 






CRAZY TESS HAILS A FLYING SAUCER 


reporter is Lily Tomlin—of course. And 
the chameleon is Lily Tomlin too. In- 
deed, if someone were to ask the real 
Lily Tomlin to stand up this week when 
she opens her one-woman show on 
Broadway, there would be either dead si- 
lence—or a forest of waving hands 

The first arm to rise would belong 
to Ernestine, the Mussolini of the 
switchboard, “This is the telephone 
company,” she might announce. “We 
are not subject to city, state or federal 
legislation. We are omnipotent Or 


UPSIDE DOWN, A FAVORITE TOMLIN STANCE 


“Here at the telephone company we 
handle 84 billion calls a year, serving ev- 
eryone from Presidents and kings to the 
scum of the earth 

Then there would be Edith Ann, a 
54-year-old demon even the devil could 
not exorcise. Edith Ann's idea of play- 
ing with dolls is to put one under her 
dress—and tell everyone she’s pregnant 
“I don’t usually get a cold she 
confides. “I have leprosy 

Tess the Bag Woman would 
be next. She sells potholders, ri- 
fles garbage cans and chats with 
little guys in flying saucers. “Tell 
them the world is cracked,” one 
of them commanded her a while 
back. “Boy,” she sighs, “did I 
know that.” If nobody believes her 
when she says the world is 
cracked, her friends from space 
instruct her, she should take the 
message to the National Enquirer 
Even if they don’t believe you 
the saucerites say, “they might run 
itanyway 

The Lilys go on and on. Down 
there in the front row is Lupe, the 
world’s oldest beautician, whose 
face seems more left than lifted 
“Lines, lines, go away,” she says 
‘Pay a visit to Doris Day.” At the 
back of the theater, sitting in a 
wheelchair, is Crystal the Terrible 
Tumbleweed. A  quadraplegic 
Crystal has been crossing the 
country in her wheelchair, the 
CB-equipped /ron Duchess; when 
last seen, she was on her way to 
hang-glide off Big Sur, Calif 
Swaggering down the aisle, belch- 
ing and downing a beer at the 
same time, is Rick, the ex—football 
bruiser turned singles-bar cruiser 
Sitting in the front row is his nat 
ural enemy, Mrs. Beasley, the per- 
fect housewife from Calumet City 
Ill. Mrs. Beasley’s brain is a pin- 
cushion of anxiety. “These days 
it's not enough for a housewife to 
be loving and neat as a pin,” she 
frets. “We must be creative. There 
are some things you can make so clev- 
erly that it is virtually impossible for 
anyone to tell if you have talent or not 

Lily Tomlin, at age 37, the woman 
with the kaleidoscopic face, is just about 
that clever herself. She becomes the em 
bodiment of Edith Ann, Lupe, Rick 
Tess and a dozen or so others so quick- 
ly and flawlessly that she fools even the 
pros. “I don’t think Tomlin really acts 
says Robert Benton, who directed her 
in the year’s sleeper film hit, The Late 
Show. “Her imagination is so vast that 





Tess...Lupe...Edith Ann... 


she just assumes the personality of the 
character.” 

There are no better comedians 
around now, and on the evidence of 
Nashville and The Late Show, few bet- 
ter actresses. In the latter she plays 
Margo, a pill-pushing whacko on the 
edge of survival in Los Angeles. She and 
Art Carney, as a patient private eye, 
may just be the oddest—but most likable 
—mix since Tracy and Hepburn were 
thrown together a generation ago. 

Carney thinks Tomlin has “the 
greatest range of any actress now.” 
Nashville showed it. As Linnea, the du- 
tiful mother of two deaf children, she 
acts mesmerically with her eyes. Says 
Co-Star Henry Gibson: “I will always 
cherish the bar scene when Lily listens 
to Keith Carradine. The look on her face 
—a combination of love for this rock 
singer and guilt for the adultery she 
knew would take place—why. it just 
tears you.” He is right 
4 


roadway revues are a tough chal- 

lenge for any performer, however 

gifled, but Lily Tomlin brings 
along the advantage of having not only 
an audience but a following. For all the 
people who think that there is no one 
like her—and there isn‘t—seeing her 
live for the first ime is a little like the 
old days when you finally got to see your 
favorite radio comedian in a movie. 

Tomlin’s following began to gather 
in her three years on Laugh-In (1969- 
72), where her oldest characters, like 
Ernestine and Edith Ann, were born 
Several television specials and two socko 
sessions as host of NBC’s Saturday Night 
have added to her fans. She has criss- 
crossed the country with various one- 
woman shows (the Broadway evening. 
which was S.R.O. in its Chicago and 
Boston tryouts, has largely new mate- 
rial). “My instincts tell me now's the 
time to do it,” she says. “But I'm still 
scared stiff.” 

Her show is, in fact, very fast and 
funny, but humor is secondary to the de- 
velopment of character. She follows a 
comic rule Charlie Chaplin laid down a 
long time ago. “Comedy must be real 
and true to life,” said Chaplin. “My com- 
edy is actual life with the slightest twist 
or exaggeration.” To that, Tomlin adds 
“I construct a compressed accuracy, a 
character essence that is as true and real 
as I can get it. | don’t go for laughter. | 
never play for a joke, per se. If the joke 
gets in the character's way. I take it out.” 

Though she has never been to one 
of Lee Strasberg’s classes, Tomlin car- 
ries method acting to its limit. She does 
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not take on a character; the character 
takes her on. Lily speaks of a creation 
in the third person and tells stories about 
her as if she were an eccentric cousin 
or a peculiar aunt. When the box office 
opened for her Broadway show a few 
weeks ago, for example, Mrs. Beasley 
showed up in a Red Cross uniform to 
give coffee and donuts to those stand- 
ing in line. “J wouldn't go out there,” 
says Lily, “so Mrs. Beasley went out 
there to take care of them in the cold.” 

Instead of saying something is not 
quite right for one of her people, Lily 
will say with genuine surprise, “Oh, no, 
she wouldn't do that.” A few years ago, 
AT&T offered her $500,000 to play 
Ernestine for the phone company, in- 
stead of against it. Ernestine—not Lily 
—was offended and turned it down. It 
was not something a toughie like Er- 
nestine would do. Says Lily: “Do you 
think Ernestine is not a real person? Do 
you think my characters are not real? 
They're out there somewhere. I just im- 
itate them.” 

Lily can become one of her “real” 
people very suddenly. Ata dinner, when 
the conversation has begun to annoy her, 
she will pucker her lips and pull her face 
down so that it looks long enough to get 
her into the starting gate at Aqueduct 
That will be Ernestine: 

“A gracious hello.” (Snort, snort.) 
“This is installation and repair service, 
Miss Tomlin speaking clearly into her 
mouthpiece. Who's calling, please. The 
A.M.A.? What's that stand for, Anna 
Maria Alberghetti? Oh, don’t get so up- 
tight. It’s just a little joke. Not unlike 
Medicare.” 

Says Jane Wagner, her friend and 
collaborator: “I don't know how she 
takes on the personalities of these char- 
acters. I've never seen her rehearse to 
get them, or stand in front ofa mirror ex- 
perimenting. She just gets up and does 
them. It’s a comedic possession, but 
maybe demonic possession is just around 
the bend.” 

Comedian Richard Pryor believes 
that both he and Lily are possessed. "We 
are soul mates. | mean the characters 
we do literally take possession of us 
You're O.K. as long as you keep an eye 
on what's happening, as long as you 
don't get scared and tighten up. Because 
then you lose control over yourself and 
the character takes over completely. I've 
never seen it happen to any other en- 
tertainers but Lily and me. You can see 
the physical change take place when 
she’s working. It is eerie.” 

With some of her new characters 
—like Sister Boogie Woman—the pos- 


session seems complete. Sister Boogie 
Woman is a Southern evangelist, and 
when she’s got the boogie she shakes 
like a palm tree in a hurricane. What's 
boogie? Let her tell: 

“Boogie’s not a meanin’, boogie’s a 
feelin’. Boogie takes the question marks 
outa yer eyes, puts little exclamation 
marks in they place. Are ya on my 
beam? Boogie’s when the rest of the 
world is lookin’ you straight in the eye 
sayin’ you'll never be able ta make it 
and ya got your teeth in a jar and those 
teeth say, “Yes I can, yes I can.’ [At this 
point Sister Boogie Woman puffs with 
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ERNESTINE RULING THE SWITCHBOARD 
Doing her is a sexual experience. 


exertion.] “Yes I can. Yes I can.’ I say 
think of yourself as a potato chip and 
life as a dip. I say think of yourself as a 
chicken leg and life as Shake ‘n Bake.” 

Tomlin picks up characters nearly 
everywhere. Sister Boogie Woman, for 
instance, was the idea of New York 
Novelist Cynthia Buchanan (Maiden) 
Crystal, the quadraplegic, stretches the 
limits of humor, but the notion came 
from a fan, the mother of a crippled 
child, who thought it would be “terrif- 
ically inspiring” for the handicapped if 
Lily did one of them. The woman even 
furnished one of Crystal's best lines: “At 
an amusement park a little kid asked 
me if | was a ride.” Lupe, the world’s old- 
est beautician, is modeled after the late 
Helena Rubinstein 
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SHOW BUSINESS 


Like any good parent, Lily claims 
to love all her characters equally. but 
she admits that Ernestine is first among 
them. Why? The answer is surprising 

Doing Ernestine is really a very sex- 
ual experience. I just squeeze myself very 
ught from the face down. The bottom 
line with Ernestine is that she’s a very 
sensual person,” says Lily. who herself 
moves with the free. confident grace of 
a dancer. “She’s a woman who knows 
she has a very appealing body and likes 
Lo show it off. 

All of Tomlin’s characters reflect 
one or another of her chameleon shades 
Some emerge straight out of a working- 
class background and her memories of 
growing up amid the plastic totems of 
the “SOs. Indeed. everything about the 
50s seems to have a kind of magic for 
her. and in conversation, as well as her 
act, she returns to those years, as if 
drawn by a magnet of nostalgia. Lily's 
family came from the Kentucky hill 
country, but like many impoverished 
Southerners, her parents moved north 
to Detroit during the Depression. She 
was born there in 1939 and named Mary 
Jean. Her father Guy became a tool- 
maker in a brass factory, where he prid- 
ed himself on being able to devise any 
tool his bosses needed; often he would 
bring them home to show “Babe.” as he 
called her. Says Lily: “I was about 15 
when I visited the factory where my fa- 
ther had worked for 35 years. I just 


LILY AT HER SENIOR PROM IN 1956 









AS LINNEA, THE HOUSEWIFE IN NASHVILLE WHO FALLS IN LOVE WITH A ROCK SINGER 
Life is like a recessed filter 


couldn't believe it. | couldn't believe that 
he could have worked there ten hours a 
day, under such terrible conditions. The 
noise was so deafening.” 

Gradually Guy drank more and 
more. Lily would go with him to the 
neighborhood bars, where he would 
make her sing. He was proud of her. con- 
stantly encouraging her to “show out’ 
and display her flair for the dramatic 

Lillie Mae, her mother, whose name 
she eventually took, had a more placid 
disposition. But almost from the min- 
ute they finished with diapers, she found 
herself unable to control Lily and her 
brother Richard, who was four years 
younger. One day Lily and Richard de- 
cided that the living-room sofa would 
look better as a sectional. Practical kids, 
they picked up a saw and divided it into 
three pieces 

My parents would go to bed,” Lily 
recalls, “and Richard and I would stay 
up ull 2 in the morning. Richard, who 
was 13 or so then, would put on a satin 
smoking jacket, light a cigarette and 
march around with a glass of something 
I really think Mother sensed that we 
might take a stick to her if she didn’t 
stop telling us what to do. So she de 
cided to stop mothering.” Lillie Mae. 
who returned to Kentucky after Guy 
died in 1973, says simply: “Lily was al- 
ways a stubborn child, and I went along 
with a lot of things other mothers 
didn’t 


arly on Lily knew the definition of 


money: independence. When she 

was seven, she sent away for “a 
whole bunch of old sleazy stuff adver- 
used in the back of a comic book, like 
itching powder and hand buzzers. It 
came C.O.D. and cost $11. My poor 
mother was intimidated enough to pay 
for it, but when I got home from school. 
she said, ‘You can’t have it until you can 
pay me back.’ I said, ‘How’s a kid sup- 
posed to get any money?’ ‘You could. 
she answered, ‘do errands for people 
That was a revelation to me. I don't 
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always just a quarter-inch away. 


know why I hadn‘t thought of it myself 
There were about 40 apartments in our 
building. and so I sent around a list of 
things I would do—like go to the store or 
take down the garbage for 10¢. From 
then on I had money to buy what / want- 
ed, or I could chip in the extra $2 to buy 
a more glamorous pair of shoes.” Clerk- 
ing jobs in dime stores followed when 
she reached 14, the legal working age 
Lily has never stopped working since 

Then, now and always she has done 
precisely what she wanted. When she 
was 14—about the age many girls in 
1953 were starting to put on lipstick 

she hitchhiked from Detroit to Chi- 

cago without telling her mother. In high 
school she would skip twelve or 13 days 
of school if she didn’t think her hair had 
set right. At about the same time. she 
began putting on two-piece bathing 
suits, and, after locking the door to her 
parents room, she would climb up on 
her mother’s dressing table to lie on her 
side and study her image in a horizon 
tal mirror. “What I wanted, more than 
anything else.” she says, “was that Es- 
ther Williams full roundness in the hips 
Mine were flat. That bit I do in my show 
about putting padding in my hips when 
I was a high school cheerleader—abso- 
lutely true 

By her own description, Lily was not 
a lovable child—and was an even less 
lovable adolescent. Her new show has a 
hilarious routine in which Mom and Pop 
Tomlin sit in the living room arguing 
about cake. It doesn’t have frosting to- 
night. complains Pop. It doesn’t have 
frosting, answers Mom, because frosting 
gave you a rash last Tuesday. Oh, says 
Pop. Sure it was Tuesday? Yup, says 
Mom. And so on. Every few minutes 
Lily comes through screaming. “Stop 
talking about that cake!” Explains Lily 
‘That was pretty much how the Tom- 
lins were when I was 13 or 14. I was real- 
ly Miss Loathsome, but my parents were 
great!” 

After high school Lily entered De- 
troit's Wayne State University as a pre- 
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med student because “I wanted to be a 
doctor. What I really wanted was to 
have autonomy. In those years—re- 
member, this is 15 years ago—you ci- 
ther had to be exceptional or be mar- 
ried. I never wanted to be dependent 
on anybody, and I was darned good in 
science.” In her spare time she acted in 
school plays, and, after dropping out of 
Wayne State, she did a year’s stint at De- 
troit’s Unstabled, a Greenwich Village- 
like cabaret. 


n 1966 she came to New York, where 
she auditioned for Garry Moore's 
television variety show by dancing in 
bare feet—with taps taped onto the bot- 
toms. Moore was charmed by the inno- 
cent grotesqueness of it all and hired her 
The show—not Lily—was a bomb, how- 
ever, and it took three years in both De- 
troit and New York cabarets before she 
got the Big Chance on Laugh-Jn. When 
she started rehearsing Ernestine, says 
Producer George Schlatter, “everybody 
onstage, every member of the crew knew 
that something important was happen 
ing. Lily did more for us than we did for 
her. We needed her desperately.” 
Ernestine was an instantaneous hit 
in the way only TV can create success 
Little kids were immediately imitating 
Ernestine’s “Is this the party to whom I 
am speaking?” the way they said “dy- 
no-mite”™ like Good Times Jimmy Walk- 
er last year. Schlatter left Laugh-In in 
1972, and the show, reflecting the strait- 
laced Nixon years, had less room for 
Tomlin’s wild, irreverent humor. Before 
it folded in 1973, she was suing NBC to 
be released 
Both CBS and ABC hired her for spe- 
cials, with the possibility of a regular 
show, but the Sixth Avenue hot-shots 
ran nervously for their Di-Gel every 
time she appeared on the screen. Tom- 
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lin, went the word, was not safe—some- 
thing Lily could have told them at the 
start. Says she: “Commercial television 
specializes in escapist fantasy. I deal 
with culture reality.” Adds Jane Wag- 
ner, who co-produced two of the TV spe- 
cials: “The network bosses think Lily is 
a genius, but they are also scared to 
death of her.” 

Luckily, Lily no longer needs them 
With the success of The Late Show, her 
future in the movies seems boundless, if 
somewhat undefined at the moment. If 
she makes it big on Broadway as well, 
she can probably do just about anything 
she wants—including TV, if she will still 
deign to do it. “Appearing on Broadway 
legitimizes me as a concert performer,” 
she says. “New York and Los Angeles 
have the most demanding, knowledge- 
able audiences in the country.” 

She will be ready for them. There is 
really very little that daunts Lily Tom- 
lin. When the crew of The Late Show 
gave her a hard time—or what she 
thought was a hard time—she marched 
right up to them. “Listen, you bastards,” 


she said, sounding a little like Mary Jean 
from Detroit. “I know what's going to 
happen to me after this movie. I'm go- 
ing to get good notices and do another 
film. Do you know what's going to hap- 
pen to you? Maybe you won't work again 
for another year. So shove it!” There was 
no more trouble. Lily is as devoted to 
the feminist cause as any performer in 
the country. She has appeared at ben- 
efits in support of the Equal Rights 
Amendment in St. Louis, Cleveland and 
Denver, and she has campaigned for 
Bella Abzug and Connecticut Governor 
Ella Grasso. A few years ago, she was 
appearing on the Dick Cavett Show when 
Actor Chad Everett referred to his wife 
as his property—along with his horse 
and dog. She stunned even herself by 
walking off the show 

One source of constant irritation to 
her is what she believes is the repressed 
body language of women in her audi- 
ences. “I see these very stuff, inhibited 
women who move and act so much like 
my character Mrs. Beasley, and I think 
its criminal. This is what the culture 





Some Lines from Lily 


Wherever she goes, Lily Tomlin takes 
her notebooks. And wherever she goes, she 
writes the maxims that zing through her 
act like ricocheting bullets. A sampler 


> If truth is beauty, how come no 
one has her hair done at the library? 

> Things are going to get a lot worse 
before they get worse. 

> Maybe if we listened to it, history 
would stop repeating itself. 

> Ever wonder why someone 
doesn’t try softer? 

> I had a startling revelation the 
other day: I found out that bread crumbs 
cost more than bread 

> If the nickname for Lawrence is 
Larry, why isn’t the nickname for Flor- 
ence Flarry? 


> | worry about kids today. Because 
of the sexual revolution they're going to 
grow up and never know what dirty 
means. 

> Life is like a recessed filter—al- 
ways just a quarter-inch away 

> Why is it we are always hearing 
about the tragic cases of too much, too 
soon? What about the rest of us? Too lit- 
Ule, too late 

> There will be sex after death—we 
just won't be able to feel it 

> Why is it when we talk to God, 
we're said to be praying, but when God 
talks to us, we're schizophrenic? 

> If you read a lot of books, you're 
considered well read. But if you watch 
a lot of TV. you're not considered well 
viewed 

> If love is the answer, could you re 
phrase the question? 
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SHOW BUSINESS 


has done to a lot of women—made them 
so uptight, so uncertain, so thwarted. It's 
a matter of power and powerlessness 

“I'm not too articulate about this, 
she adds. “I know things intuitively 
more than I know them verbally, but my 
instincts are sharp. | do a one-liner that 
says it: “Have you ever seen a man walk 
up to four women sitting together in a 
bar and say, ‘Hey, what are you doing 
here all alone?’ ~ Sull, she does not in- 
trude her sexual politics into the show 
and she makes fun of everyone, feminists 
included. “What,” she asks, “would be 
your position on women’s lib if you were 
a passenger on the Titanic?” 

Money still means freedom to her 
but in a day when a Brando or a Red- 
ford can make up to $2 million for one 
picture, her earnings are relatively mod- 
est. Nashville netted her only $12,000. 
The Late Show $100,000. She estimates 
her annual income at $200,000. Partly 
out of caution, partly out of preference, 
she lives modestly. She and her crew of 
three or four travel economy class—*I 
could afford first, but it seems to me to 
be an insult to my family and the life 
we've known.” 

In Los Angeles, Lily shares a house 
off the Sunset Strip with Jane Wagner 
who ts also 37. Born in Tennessee, Wag- 
ner began writing for TV when she failed 
to score as an actress; she won a Pea- 
body Award in 1969 for a children’s 
show about a black child growing up in 


New York. Since then, she has won 
three Emmys producing and writing 
Lily's specials. 

Even a Spartan might call Lily’s life- 
style spartan, and the house, painted a 
cerulean blue, is small, almost a parody 
of a star's usual manse. “If I hit the skids 
tomorrow,” she says, “I could still af- 
ford the house.” She has a jukebox in 
the living room, an upright piano in the 
foyer and a small, cluttered study down- 
Stairs, with pictures of cherished stars 
of the past like Marilyn Monroe and 
Clark Gable. The ceiling of her bedroom 
is painted sky blue, with puffy white 
summer clouds—her brother Richard's 
artwork. In the back there is a small 
swimming pool. beside which stand a 6- 


fi. metal robot, a souvenir from one of 


her TV specials, and a stone statue of a 
naked maiden—wearing a wig and sun- 
glasses. Out front is a 1955 Dodge Royal 
Lancer. One of the ugliest cars ever to 
come out of Detroit, it is nonetheless a 
treasure to her: “I like cars that look 
like real cars I could identify when | 
was a kid.” 


ood is as often forgotten as remem- 
bered. When it does come to mind. 
it is usually taken at some place 
like Hamburger Hamlet, which is near 
by. “Lily's idea of a night on the town 
is to go to Hamburger Hamlet, have din- 
ner and then go back home and work,” 
says Richard. a Lily look-alike who 


makes furniture with friends in a hand- 
icraft shop. “You can go crazy at her 
house. The phone is ringing all the time. 
with writers or producers talking deals 
Lily literally works around the clock 
How she juggles everything. I couldn't 
tell you. It's a madhouse half the time.” 

When she does relax. says Lily of 
herself. her idea of fun is “to get stoned 
with a few friends, go out and have din- 
ner, come back to the house, get stoned 
a little more. and then talk, talk. talk 

talk about any and everything.” Mar- 
ijuana. she says. might be even bigger 
in her life if she were not afraid that it 
is “harmful to you ultimately.” 

At the edge of what seems to be big 
success, big money and big indepen- 
dence, the chameleon seems to be look- 
ing more often in the mirror. Last De- 
cember Lily did something unheard of 
for her, She took a vacation, doing noth- 
ing—absolutely nothing—for two weeks 
at a health spa. She is also thinking of 
moving to New York, at least part time 
and will try to find an apartment during 
her Broadway run. “I worked too hard 
before.” she says. trying to explain what 
is happening beneath that rubbery, race- 
horse face. “Bul going to the spa was like 
a beginning. I know better how to relax 
now—a little better, anyway. Or at least 
I'm starting to see a better way how to 
behave.” What does a chameleon see 
when it looks into a mirror? This chame- 
leon is beginning to see Lily Tomlin 








“The way my son played Hamlet 
may have been a tragedy, but having 
it on tape is a real joy.” 


We sat several rows back, and 
my Superscope Portable Cas- 
sette Recorder still picked- 
up all of his soliloquies loud 
and clear. With Automatic 
Record Level Control, even 
ghostly moans come to life. 
And it didn’t cost me an 
outrageous fortune, 
either! As far as I’m con- 
cerned, my Superscope 
Portable Cassette 
Recorder was a dramatic 
success. Even if my 
kid wasn’t. 


The Superscope C-76 AC/DC 
Portable Monaural Cassette 
Recorder features built-in 
electret condenser microphone, 

automatic shut-off, automatic 
record level, a remote stop/ 
start jack and two-way power- 
ing. Superscope’s exciting line 
of portable cassette recorders 
is priced incredibly low. See 
them soon at your nearest 
Superscope dealer. He's in 
the Yellow Pages 


from the makers 
of Marantz 


SUPERSCOPE 


Listen to us. 
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Lincoln. It's a name you remember. And we're Lincoln National Life. 

We have nearly 4,000 agents who do more than just sell insurance. 
They work with you to prepare a personalized plan that meets your goals 
for the future. At a price you can afford nght now. 

That’s why we've grown to be the tenth-largest life insurance company 
in America. With over 70 years of experience and more than $35 billion of life 


insurance currently in force. 
Lincoln National Life. For LINCOLN 
millions of Americans who buy NATIONAL 
life insurance, we're a name 
that’s easy to remember. LIFE 
; WERE EASY TO REMEMBER. 
















TRADE 


Amid all the good fellowship that 
Jimmy Carter enjoyed last week when 
he attended a town meeting in Clinton, 
Mass., there was one discordant note 
The President was greeted by a full-page 
ad in the Clinton daily /tem urging him 
to save the American shoe industry by 
imposing stiff tariffs and quotas on im- 
ports. Earlier in the week, the Govern- 
ment's independent International Trade 
Commission, which is already on rec- 
ord in favor of protecting the shoemak- 

ers, had called for ught curbs 
on US. imports of sugar and 
color-television sets as well 

“The protectionist heat is on,” 
said a top Carter economic aide 
“Suddenly trade is a very high-pri- 
ority issue.” 

The timing could not be more 
awkward for the President. In ear- 
ly May, he will go to a seven-nation 

economic summit in London to ar- 
gue, among other things, for free trade 
and lower tariff barriers. He must make 
a decision on shoe tariffs by April 9, and 
on sugar and color-TV imports one to 
two weeks after the summit. If the Pres- 
ident acts to cut imports sharply, his 
free-trade evangelism in London will 
seem hollow or even hypocritical. If he 
ignores the protectionist pressures, his 
summit partners will be pleased, but 
Carter will face domestic protest—and 
a showdown with Congress—which can 
override presidential rejection or mod- 
ification of ITC recommendations 

The protectionist case is formidable 
Since 1968. foreign shoes have increased 
their share of the U.S. market from 22% 
to 46°. During the same period, 300 do- 


TREASURY SECRETARY MICHAEL BLUMENTHAL 
NEWSPAPER AD URGING IMPORT QUOTAS 
CLOSED SHOE FACTORY IN NEW ENGLAND 























Protectionists Test Carter 


mestic shoe factories have closed. wip- 
ing out 70,000 jobs. Imported color-TV 
sets, mostly from Japan, Taiwan and 
Korea, grabbed 42% of the $2 billion 
American market last year, a huge in- 
crease from 18% only the year before 
The American sugar industry, undersold 
by foreign competitors, faces similar 
troubles 

Tariffs and Quotas. The ITC wants 
a quota of 265 million pairs—equal to 
1974 imports—on the number of shoes 
that can come in under the present 10% 
tariff, and quadrupling the tariff to 40% 
on any additional imports. It would raise 
tariffs on color TVs from 5° now to 
25% for the next two years, then drop 
them back to 20° for an additional two 
years. The commission further would 
cut the quota on sugar, now 7 million 
tons, to a maximum of 4.4 million tons 
a year. Labor leaders, businessmen and 
politicians from regions hurt by imports 
—the Northeast in the case of shoes, the 
South for sugar, the East and West Coast 
for TV sets—have formed an alliance 
to press for these ideas. Last week the 
shoe industry sent Carter a petition 
signed by 29 Governors supporting the 
ITC recommendation; 133 Congressmen 
signed a similar letter 

Carter may not agree. “I don't see 
how the President can grant the relief 
we recommended,” says a high official 
of the ITC with refreshing candor. By 
law, he notes, the commission can con- 
sider only whether domestic industries 
are in fact being hurt by foreign com- 
petition and what sort of restrictions on 
imports would be sufficient to repair the 
damage. “If the ITC had to take into 


Bright Sun, Cold Wind 


The economic news last week resembled an early spring 
weather report: mostly bright sunshine, but with a chilly wind 
to serve as an unwelcome reminder of the bitter winter. The 
wind was inflation, which leaped to an annual rate of 12.7% 
in February as measured by the Consumer Price Index, even 
worse than the 10° pace of January. By far the biggest rise 
came in food prices, largely reflecting fruit and vegetable 


shortages caused by January's crop-killing cold. Though most 
economists expect the rate to fall in coming months—they 
think the underlying pace is 5° to 6°—the February in- 
flation rate was the worst in 2'4 years 

Otherwise, the week’s numbers portrayed an economy 
roaring out of its winter doldrums. Industrial production in 
February jumped a full 1°. more than wiping out a January 
drop, About the only component that fell was auto output, 
and that should turn around quickly: new car sales in the 
first ten days of March rose more than 19°% from a year ear- 
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lier, to a record daily selling rate for the period. Housing 
starts in February soared 29°. the biggest one-month jump 
ever, to an annual rate of 1,791,000. Personal income in Feb- 
ruary rose at an annual rate of $17.1 billion, more than ten 
times the anemic January increase, income from wages and 
salaries climbed at an annual rate of $12.9 billion, the largest 
increase for any one month. One reason: working hours 
lengthened as factories that had been shut down in January 
by the cold and fuel shortages resumed full operation. Earn- 
ings rose even faster than prices in February, so the non- 
farm worker's “real” income—adjusted for inflation and high- 
er taxes—climbed one-half of 1% 

The numbers, says Arthur Okun. a member of TIME’s 
Board of Economists, mean “the freeze thawed out quicker 
than we thought.” He adds that the notion that the winter cold 
would do lasting damage to the economy “was the biggest fiz- 
zle since Kohoutek’s comet.” Just as the January figures were 
unduly depressed, current statistics might be distorted by the 
bounce back from the January slump. Nonetheless, the out- 
look seems bright—if inflation can be wrestled down 
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account the impact on consumers or on 
foreign relations, it would have recom- 
mended differently.” The President, of 
course, must weigh those issues and, as 
he and his advisers do so, they are find- 
ing compelling reasons not to increase 
tariffs sharply 

One is inflation. Says Treasury Sec- 
retary Michael Blumenthal, who used 
to be a top trade negotiator for Pres 
idents Kennedy and Johnson: “You can 
put up a lot of protection at the border 
You can put in quotas. If you do, you 
may protect some Jobs, but you also raise 
prices for all consumers.” The ITC's rec- 
ommended TV tariff would add $40 to 
the price of an imported color set. In- 
creases on shoes would be $170 million 
a year for American consumers 

Another worry is the threat of for- 
eign retaliation. The US. practice has 
been to compensate another nation if it 
cuts imports. If the Government in- 
creased tariffs on shoes, for instance, it 
ordinarily would lower tariffs on some 
other product, thus hurting one indus- 
try by helping another. If it did not do 
so, shoe-exporting nations such as Ita- 
ly, Brazil and Spain would be free to in- 
crease tariffs on U.S. exports of their 
choice. Then there is the broader prob- 
lem of stimulating world trade, which 
is essential to a speedy global economic 
recovery. Says Harald Malmgren, a 
Washington trade specialist: “If the U.S 
starts throwing up trade barriers, every- 
one will jump on the bandwagon. There 
1s tremendous protectionist pressure out 
there wailing to be released 

Boxed In. Yet the domestic polit- 
ical appeal of protectionism has to some 
extent boxed in Carter. Simply offering 
depressed communities “adjustment as 
sistance federal funds for retraining 
workers and retooling factories—will 
not wash. Recipients call that “burial as- 
sistance” because. they say, it is too lit- 
tle and too late. If Carter does only that, 
Congress could override his decision and 
insist on the ITC’s tariff plan 

So Carter probably will recommend 
some mix of modest increases in tariffs 

considered acceptable by Blumenthal 

as a “last resort” —and “substantial eco- 
nomic aid” to depressed areas. He also 
roay well try to negotiate what are eu- 
phemistically called orderly marketing 
agreements with exporting nations. Un- 
der such a pact. Japan. for example 
would “voluntarily” 
color-T V sets in return for a U.S. prom- 
ise not to raise tariffs too sharply. Sim- 


ilar pacts already hold down sales of 


Japanese steel and of textiles from 18 na- 
tions to the US.. and Congress prob- 
ably would go along with such an ar- 
rangement on shoes, TV and sugar. That 
would hardly be a ringing victory for 
free trade, but it would spare consum- 
ers and the world economy from the 
worst effects of all-out protectionism 
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TAXES 


Long Batting 
For Carter 


The Carter Administration’s much 
beleaguered tax-cutting plans survived 
perhaps their toughest test last week in 
the Senate Finance Committee and 
emerged reasonably intact, They were 
saved not by the President but by Com- 
mittee Chairman Russell Long of Lou- 
isiana, who drew on all his parliamen- 
tary skill. Fresh from a midweek lunch 
of bacon-and-tomato sandwiches with 
Carter at the White House, Long trot- 
ted Council of Economic Advisers 
Chairman Charles Schultze before the 
committee for an unusual second ap- 
pearance to argue for the Administra- 
tion’s $50 tax rebate. In the end, the 
committee voted to keep the rebate, re- 
store the increase in the investment tax 
credit that the Administration wants 
and report later this month a bill closer 
to the President's intentions than the one 
that passed the House earlier this 
month, Its main provisions 

REBATES. By a 10-to-8 vote along 
party lines, the committee decided to 
back the President's $50 rebate plan 
Republicans tried to substitute a perma- 
nent 10% tax cut for individuals, and 
several Democrats were none too sure 
that the rebates would do much good 
But after Schultve repeated the Admin- 
istration’s arguments that the economy 
still needs a quick boost, and that per- 
manent tax cuts would interfere with 
Carter's aims of drafling a long-range 
tax reform and balancing the budget by 
1980, the Democrats closed ranks. On 
the Senate floor, a few Democrats are 
likely to join all 38 Republicans in vot- 
ing against the rebate, but it probably 
will still pass. Said Abraham Ribicoff 


SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN RUSSELL LONG: EFFECTIVE LEADERSHIP 






NEW YORK SENATOR DANIEL P. MOYNIHAN 


of Connecticut, voicing the majority 
mood: “I'm skeptical, But this is a new 
Administration and they ought to be giv- 
ena chance.” 

INVESTMENT CREDIT. The commit- 
tee voted overwhelmingly to give busi 
nessmen at least a chance to take a tax 
credit of 12% on purchases of new plant 
and equipment, v. 10% now. The in- 
crease is badly needed: sluggish business 
investment is probably the biggest drag 
on the economy, and while the rise in 
the credit would be small, it has become 
a symbolic issue in the eyes of many ex- 
ecutives. But the House, in a misguided 
effort to spur employment, turned it 








ECONOMY & BUSINESS 


down in favor of a “jobs tax credit’: 40% 
of a newly hired worker's wages, up to 
a maximum of $1,680. The House put a 
ceiling of $40,000 on the credit any one 
employer could take, thus effectively 
limiting the benefits to small businesses, 
which do not do the most hiring. Dem- 
ocrat Lloyd Bentsen of Texas came up 
with a compromise that the Long com- 
mittee bought: give businessmen a 
choice of the higher investment credit 
or a modified jobs credit (25% of wages 
up toa maximum of $1,050 paid to some, 
not all, new workers, with no $40,000 
ceiling). An Administration spokesman 
tepidly endorsed the idea as the “least 
objectionable” compromise. 

STANDARD DEDUCTIONS. The Fi- 
nance Committee voted for a flat stan- 
dard deduction of $2,200 for single tax- 
payers, $3,200 for married couples 
(under present law, the deduction rang- 
es from $1,700 to $2,400 for singles, 
$2,100 to $2,800 for the married). The 
House had set deductions of $2,400 for 
the single, $3,000 for couples. That, how- 
ever, could have increased the so-called 
marriage penalty: two people living to- 
gether could claim deductions totaling 
$4,800, while if they married and filed 
a joint return they would be held to 
$3,000. Long would not hear of it. He 
growled, “Nowadays it’s tough enough 
to get people married without putting 
bigger taxes on it.” He pushed through 
a plan that will reduce, though not elim- 
inate the marriage penalty. That should 
please Carter, who has urged people 
“living in sin” to get married. 

SICK PAY. In a surprise move, the 
committee voted to let workers during 
1976 continue to escape taxes on as 
much as $100 a week of the pay they 
earned while off the job because of in- 
jury or illness. The Tax Reform Act 
passed last October had made such earn- 
ings fully taxable; it also greatly in- 
creased taxes on Americans working 
abroad—and made both provisions re- 
troactive on income earned earlier in the 
year. The Finance Committee voted to 
make those provisions apply only to in- 
come earned in 1977 and later years. 
“Retroactivity is against the spirit of the 
American Constitution,” boomed New 
York Democrat Daniel P. Moynihan, 
who helped lead the move. People who 
are now filling out Form 1040 probably 
would be well advised not to claim the 
sick-pay exclusion: it is not at all cer- 
tain that the Moynihan proposal will be- 
come law. Should it do so, taxpayers who 
have already sent in 1976 returns and 
paid extra tax on sick pay or income 
earned overseas would have to file 
amended returns to claim a refund. 

The committee’s moves on rebates 
and the investment credit, however, 
seem likely to survive votes on the Sen- 
ate floor and in Senate-House confer- 
ence and become part of what will be 
called the Tax Reduction Act of 1977. 
That would represent a significant, 
though close and qualified victory for 
Carter—and for Russell Long. 
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The Sour Taste of a Sweetener Ban 


Since the U.S. Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration took steps two weeks ago 
to ban it on questionable anticancer 
grounds, saccharin suddenly has more 
friends than an Irish bartender on St. 
Patrick’s Day. Millions of skeptical 
Americans rushed to supermarkets last 
week to stock up on thousands of sac- 
charin-sweetened products—diet soft 
drinks, canned fruits, desserts—before 
the FDA’s ban goes into effect, which 
might happen on July 1. “We had our 
shelves almost cleaned off,” said a Den- 
ver grocer, Ross McCotter. Said Hous- 
ton Supermarket Owner John T. Butera: 
“A man called this morning and asked 
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“Sorry, lady. The FDA says saccharin may be hazardous to your 


Now producers may be forced to change 
their recipes, perhaps adding small 
amounts of sugar—and calories. 
Industry suppliers are also respond- 
ing. Paul McMackin, owner of a Ded- 
ham, Mass., equipment supply house, is 
not increasing his orders from National 
Can. He already has a stockpile of 4.3 
million bottle caps imprinted “diet.” 
Most saccharin users think the FDA’s 
action is silly, a gratuitous Government 
act reminiscent of the cyclamate ban 
more than seven years ago, which left 
saccharin as the only FDA-approved ar- 
tificial sweetener. In recent Canadian 
tests, some rats that were fed enormous 





health. How about a carton of cigarettes and a fifth of bourbon?” 


for 1,000 cases of Sweet’n Low. I told 
him Id try.” 

Cleveland-based Sherwin-Williams 
Co., the sole U.S. producer of saccha- 
rin, at first considered closing its sac- 
charin plant in Cincinnati after the ban 
was declared. Last week it decided to 
keep the plant open to meet demand. 
Currently, the plant is operating day and 
night to fill a sudden accumulation of or- 
ders—enough, says Plant Manager Ken- 
neth H. Wilkinson, “to go another 30 
days.” 

Changing Recipes. Bottlers sell 
$1.5 billion worth of diet soft drinks an- 
nually. That is 15% of the total U.S. soft- 
drink market, and has been the fastest 
growing segment, thanks to heavy ad- 
vertising and a weight-conscious citizen- 
ry. The most popular labels: Tab (made 
by Coca-Cola), Diet Pepsi, Sugar Free 
7Upand Dr Pepper, and Diet Rite Cola. 


doses of saccharin developed bladder 
cancer. To take in an equivalent amount 
of saccharin, a human would have to 
drink at least 800 cans of diet soda ev- 
ery day. Under the law, however, the 
FDA had no choice: the so-called De- 
laney amendment of 1958 to the Food, 
Drug and Cosmetics Act forces it to ban 
any food additives that produce cancer 
in humans or laboratory animals, no 
matter what the dosage. 

Even so, the decision did little to bol- 
ster faith in science or Government. 
Wrote Lexie Harrington to the Portland 
Oregonian: “The scientists subject these 
animals to massive megadoses of the 
substance in question, which would kill 
an elephant, and then triumphantly 
—almost gleefully—announce that they 
have discovered cancer or other ail- 
ments developing in the test victims.” 
Representative Andrew Jacobs Jr., an 
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Conventional 
IOOS Give - 
Way lo Merit 
Taste Science. 


‘Enriched Flavor technology achieves taste level 
of higher tar 100mm cigarettes. 


For years, smokers of longer 
length cigarettes were limited 
to brands that needed high tar 
to deliver full flavor 

But no longer. 

The MERIT taste science 
that brought full flavor to low 
tar smoking has now been 
applied to a longer length 
cigarette. The result: a 100mm 
cigarette that delivers taste way 
out of proportion to tar 

New low tar MERIT 100s. 
Only 12 mg. tar. Yet packed 
with ‘Enriched Flavor’ tobacco 
for extra flavor —the kind of 
flavor smokers of longer length 
cigarettes want, but could LOW TAR~ENRICHED FLAVOR’ smoking has been broken again 


© Philip Morris Inc. 1977 


Kings: 8 mg:"tar;’ 0.5 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report Dec’ 76 
100's: 12 mg:’tar;’0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FIC Method 
Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. Ki 
ngs & JOO’ 








never get before at such a low 
tar level. Taste tests proved it. 
Test Data Conclusive 

New 12 mg. tar MERIT 100s 
were taste-tested against a 
number of major 100mm 
brands ranging from 17 mg. to 
19 mg. tar 

Thousands of smokers were 
tested. The results overall, they 
liked the taste of MERIT 100s 
as much as the higher tar 
100mm brands tested 

MERIT and MERIT Menthol. 
King Size and new 100 

The taste barrier for low tar 

















PICKING MUCH-IN-DEMAND COFFEE BEANS IN GUATEMALA 


Indiana Democrat, sarcastically intro- 
duced a bill that would allow sales of sac- 
charin-sweetened products under the 
label, “Warning; the Canadians have de- 
termined that saccharin is dangerous to 
your rats’ health.” 

Public Outrage. More seriously, at 
least half a dozen bills were introduced 
into the House last week either to over- 
ride the ban on saccharin or, more gen- 
erally, to amend the Delaney amend- 
ment so that the FDA can apply some 
sort of “reasonableness test” to the re- 
sults of experiments like those on the 
saccharin-stuffed rats. There is little sen- 
timent to repeal the Delaney amend- 
ment outright or to write detailed stan- 
dards for the FDA to follow. Congress- 
men, says one Senate aide, dread being 
put in the position “of voting how much 
cancer is to be allowed in food.” But pub- 
lic outrage against the saccharin ban is 
so vehement—in some congressional of- 
fices it accounted for two of every three 
letters and phone calls from constituents 
last week—as to make it likely that some 
exceptions to the Delaney amendment 
will be enacted. Representative Barbara 
Mikulski, a Baltimore Democrat and a 
dieter who has “just lost 50 pounds,” says 
that the saccharin ban reminds her of 
Prohibition: “People will use the stuff 
anyway. I can envision speakeasies sell- 
ing diet soda,” 

Long before then, industry will step 
up the search for saccharin alternatives. 
One clearly in sight. called Neo-DHC 
(neohesperidine dihydrochalcone—one 
trade name, SUKOR), has a lingering af- 
tertaste with menthol overtones. It 
sweetens grapefruit juice or grapefruit- 
flavored soda; it is made from grape- 
fruit and orange rinds. So far, it has had 
no adverse effect on rats or journalists 
who have sampled tt 
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ECONOMY & BUSINESS 


GIRLS AT SORTING TRAYS IN BOGOTA, COLOMBIA 


Take That, el Exigente 


In the upland city of Manizales, cof- 
fee capital of Colombia, new-car sales 
are booming, and supermarkets stock 
imported pdté de foie gras. In the Mex- 
ican highlands, dirt-poor Indian farmers 
eat meat with their rice and beans. In 
Guatemala, small planters who I8 
months ago could barely afford bicycles 
splurge on motorcycles, TV sets and 
modern farm equipment. “I now own a 
Datsun truck, and my son is studying en- 
gineering.” says one. “Enough of eating 
crud with the chickens.” 

While US. coffee drinkers are 
paying the highest prices ever for 
their morning caffeine—General Foods 
Corp., the largest U.S. coffee marketer, 
last week raised the wholesale price of 
its ground coffee by 50¢, toa record $4.21 
per Ib.—the coffee-growing regions of 
Central and South America are enjoy- 
ing a new-found prosperity. Growers in 
Brazil. for example, were getting $2.33 
per Ib. last week for prime coffee beans, 
four times last year’s price. Brazilian of- 
ficials predict that export earnings from 
coffee will reach $4.3 billion this year, 
enough to take the sting out of the coun- 
try’s ruinous bill for imported oil 

Much of the profit is going to Latin 
America’s already café-riche class of ex- 
porters. brokers and large plantation 
owners. But in some countries, coffee is 
also grown by peasants who farm mi- 
nuscule plots. Since a frost in 1975 shriv- 
eled more than half the coffee trees in 
Brazil, buyers have been bidding for ex- 
tra beans at prices that have raised some 
farmers above the subsistence level for 
the first time in their lives. In Haiti. 


where malnutrition is as common as 
sunshine, the peasants scratch oul a 
hardscrabble living raising coffee in tiny 
backyard jardins, drying the beans on 
the ground in front of their thatch- 
roofed mud houses and selling to jour- 
neyman brokers. Now that e/ Exigente 
will buy anything he can find, they are 
getting as much as $1.25 per lb.—un- 
heard-of riches for these people. In Gua- 
temala, Indian laborers who usually are 
taken from their mountain homes to cof- 
fee plantations in open trucks designed 
to carry cattle have taken advantage of 
a labor shortage to demand, and get. 
bus transportation 

Plantation Profits. There are some 
very big exceptions. In Colombia, surg- 
ing coffee revenues have been accom- 
panied by a riptide of 26% inflation 
There, the oligarchic semiofficial Fede- 
cafe sets coffee policies and controls 42% 
of the trade, while 28 private exporting 
companies dominate the rest of the mar- 
ket in high-quality beans. The nation’s 
130,000 backlot growers cannot afford 
soaring prices for fertilizers, fungicides 
and equipment. Except in Central 
America and Mexico, where the coffee 
pickers are in short supply, the lot of 
the hired worker has not improved. In 
Brazil, laborers known as bdias frias (lit- 
eral translation: cold grub) still get less 
than $2.73 for a full day of picking cof- 
fee berries, no more than before prices 
rose—though some have made enough 
profit to retire for the rest of their lives 

No one is sure how long the coffee 
boom will last. Some savvy coffee grow- 
ers in southern Brazil are replanting in 
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soybeans, wheat and sugar cane. They 
fear that the current coffee shortage will 
lead other farmers to overplant, there- 
by producing a future surplus and a re- 
sulting collapse in the coffee market 
There is also a threat of further dev- 
astation from coffee leaf rust, a fungus 
disease thal was swept by the trade 
winds from West Africa to Brazil. About 
400 acres of coffee trees in Nicaragua’s 
Carazo province have already been 
razed in an attempt to stop the rust, and 
throughout Central America spraying 
stations have been sel up, where cars, 
lires and sometimes footwear of all trav- 
elers passing from one area to another 
are doused with fungicide 

Keeping Tab. US. consumers, 
faced with up to $3.49-per-Ib. price tags, 
have cut coffee drinking by some 20% 
over the past year. In Washington, the 
Commerce and Agriculture depart- 
ments have taken steps to restrain price 
rises, present and future. Commerce 
plans to monitor domestic roasting and 
production costs monthly rather than 
quarterly. To forestall possible collusion 
on the part of producing countries to 
jack up prices, U.S. embassy Agriculture 
attachés will keep tab on coffee inven- 
tories throughout the world. The U.S 
Government is considering the creation 
of a buffer stock of 20 million 132-Ib 
bags, starting its buying as soon as prices 
fall. Says House Agriculture Subcom- 
mittee Chairman Fred Richmond, a 
New York Democrat: “We are paying 
$7.5 billion for green coffee beans [this 
year], when we paid $1.5 billion for the 
same amount last year. That means the 
American consumer is increasing for- 
eign aid to coffee-producing countries by 
$6 billion—without congressional ap- 
proval.” Perhaps—but says Fausto 


Cantu Pefia, director of the Mexican 
Coffee Institute: “The increase in coffee 
prices may do more for the peasants of 
Latin America than the entire Alliance 
for Progress.” 








WORKERS FROM BRITISH LEYLAND’S LONGBRIDGE PLANT DEMONSTRATE IN LONDON 


BRITAIN 


Back to Work at Leyland 


The month-long wildcat walkout by 
3,000 precision toolmakers at British 
Leyland, England’s largest automaker 
and the only major one still under Brit- 
ish control, shut down 15 factories, 
stopped production of all but six of the 
company’s 18 car models, idled 44,000 
assembly-line workers and threatened 
the troubled giant with near-total pa- 
ralysis. Bowing to pressures from the 
government and their own union offi- 
cials, the toolmakers voted last week to 
go back to their lathes. It was a signif- 
icant reprieve for Britain’s Labor gov- 
ernment. which sorely needs worker 
support for Phase 3 of its nationwide vol- 
untary wage-control program. due to 
begin Aug. | 

The strike story was a sequence of 
Through the Looking-Glass ironies. The 
government, which took over Leyland 
almost two years ago to save it from 
bankruptcy and now owns 95°? of its 
stock, threatened to cut off promised in- 
vestment funds if management could not 
end the walkout. Militant Laborite 
Hugh Scanlon. president of the Amal- 
gamated Union of Engineering Work- 
ers, which represents the toolmakers 
Joined Leyland’s labor relations boss Pat 
Lowry to endorse a strikebreaking ul- 
timatum: Go back on the job by Mon 
day or get the sack. With reverse Eng- 
lish, Tory politicians and press threw 
their weight behind the strikers. “Union 

bosses must act for their members 

not the government.” wrote Tory 

Employment Spokesman James 

5 Prior in the 7imes 

The toolmakers. a craftsman- 

ly elite among auto workers, earn 

an average $110 a week. The pay 

is higher than for most assembly- 

line laborers, but the differential 

has eroded under 20 months of 

Phase | and Phase 2 government 

wage control. As a small minor- 

ity in the A.L_E. W , the toolmakers 

resent the union leadership and 

want to negotiate with Leyland di- 

rectly. Skilled workers elsewhere rallied 

to their support. Some 400 Rolls-Royce 

toolmakers staged a one-day sympathy 
strike 


As the Leyland strike wore on, how- 
ever, all sides backed away from a show- 
down. The toolmakers’ unofficial strike 
committee, meeting in a Birmingham 
pub called Good Companions, decided 
they would ask the strikers for a vote to 
end the walkout—provided that Ley- 
land and the A.U.E.W. would agree to 
two conditions: 1} Leyland must pub- 
licly withdraw its threat to fire strikers, 
2) the strike leaders must be promised 
a meeting with Leyland and A.U_E.W. ex- 
eculives to air their gripes. The prob- 
able agenda for that meeting: standard- 
izing toolmakers’ pay in all Leyland 
plants and restoring the pay differen- 
tials, presumably as part of any Phase 3 
government program 

Leyland agreed, and won the grudg- 
ing acceptance of Scanlon. Then Strike 
Leader Roy Frazer stood before the tool- 
makers and defended the proposal 

This is not the end of the road—just 
the beginning.” he declared. By a near- 
ly unanimous vote, the Birmingham 
strikers decided to go back to work 

Pay Policy. Leyland’s—and the 
government’s—problems are far from 
over. Restoring pay differentials in Brit- 
ish industry would introduce a severe 
complication in negotiations for Phase 
3. The strike has sharpened union re- 
sentiment against the pay policy. Joe 
Gormley, chief of the Mineworkers’ 
Union, which brought down the Heath 
government three years ago, says “there 
is nol a cat-in-hell’s chance” that the 
miners will vote for voluntary curbs 

As for Leyland, its losses during the 
strike ran $17 million to $25 million a 
week, adding to the $43 million in red 
ink generated by the company’s auto- 
manufacturing division last year. Ley- 
land sul earns money from bus and 
truck production, and from its special- 
products division. In fact, it has just an- 
nounced earnings of $120 million for the 
15-month period ending in December 
The strike losses will all but wipe out 
these profits, however. That jeopardizes 
future loans from the government, 
which are essential to provide the $425 
million that Leyland needs to make a 
new version of its low-priced Mini. As 
of now, Leyland will need all its skill, re- 
sources and bulldog British grit to keep 
turning out its present line of Austins, 
Triumphs, Rovers and Jaguars 
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The Freedom to Be Strange 


Edythe Kreshower, 47, a twice- 
divorced housewife in Queens. N.Y., was 
appalled when her daughter Merylee 
suddenly decided five years ago to join 
the Hare Krishna sect. Merylee had 
been finishing her second year at Queens 
College and hoped to become a teach- 
er. But she took the Hindu 
Murti Vanya, became a nun in the sect’s 
New York City temple, donned a saf- 
fron sari and joined her fellow devotees 
in chanting in the streets.” Convinced 
that Merylee, 24, had been brainwashed, 
her mother hired a private detective, 
Galen Kelly, to rescue her 

Into a Van. Kelly, who had per- 
formed about 70 similar missions in the 
past, seized Merylee at a shopping cen- 
ter last Aug. 5, forced her into a van and 
took her to a motel. There he began the 
increasingly common ritual known as 
deprogramming, in which the convert to 
some strange-sounding, all-encompass- 
ing religion is subjected to threats and 
arguments until he gives up his new 
faith. After five days of this, Merylee 
pretended to accept Kelly's arguments 





was released, got back to the Hare 
Krishna temple in Manhattan and 
charged Kelly and her mother with 
kidnaping 

The Hare Krishnas—also notable for shaving 
their heads except for one hank of hair by which 
they can be yanked into heaven—follow a cer 
tunes-old tradition of bhakti (devotion) to Krish 
na, one of the major Hindu gods. The sect was 
ounded in the US. in 1966 by an Indian guru 


AC Bhaktivedanta Swami Prabhupada. and 
numbers 2,500 core members, missionaries back 


to India have gained few converts 


EDYTHE KRESHOWER 





name of 


When the charge went before the 
grand jury. however, Queens Prosecutor 
Michael Schwed accused not the de- 
programmers but the Hare Krishnas 
themselves. The grand jury indicted two 
leaders of the sect, Angus Murphy and 
Harold Conley, for “unlawful imprison- 
ment” of Merylee, on the theory that 
she had lost her free will due to Hare 
Krishna “mind control.” For good mea- 
sure, the two leaders were also accused 
of brainwashing another convert, Ed 
Shapiro, 22, and of getting him to try to 
extort a $20,000 family trust fund from 
his father. Young Shapiro had once been 
worked on by Ted Patrick, the origina- 
tor of deprogramming, but had also es- 
caped by feigning agreement. “The 
thing that frightens me,” Schwed told 
the New York 7imes, “is that a group 
like this [the Hare Krishnas] can use 
mind control to create an army of zom- 
bies or robots who could undermine the 
Government.” 

To Defense Attorney Paul Che- 
vigny, it was “a classic freedom of re- 
ligion issue.” Agreed Attorney Jeremiah 
Gutman of the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union: “This case affects the most 
fundamental kind of First Amendment 
issues.” Added Harvard Theologian 
Harvey Cox: “Some Oriental religious 
movements bother us because they pose 
a threat to the values of career success 
individual competition, personal ambi- 
tion and consumption, on which our eco- 
nomic system depends. We forget that 
Christianity, taken literally, could cause 
similar disquietude 

Last week New York State Supreme 
Court Justice John J. Leahy threw out 
the indictments and summarily dis 
missed the case as a “direct and bla 
tant violation” of constitutionally guar 
anteed religious freedom. Leahy stated 
that the Hare Krishnas’ “indoctrination 
and constant chanting” may create “an 
inability to think, to be reasonable or 
logical,” but that does not make it any 
less a religion. Both of the supposed vic- 
tims voluntarily submitted to the tight- 
ly regulated life in the local temple, he 
said. The prosecutors admitted that no 
physical coercion was involved, and they 
failed to show any “deception” that 
under New York law, might have jus- 
lified the charges. The judge sympa- 
thized with the “hurt, fear and lone- 
liness” of parents when children reject 
their former life. but, he added, the 
law sees nothing wrong with “uncon- 
ventional” belief, proselytizing, chant 
ing, or self-denial 

The ruling, the first of its kind. is 
not binding on other courts, but Justice 
Leahy issued a “dire” warning to pros- 
ecutors across the nation to protect re- 
ligious freedom. At the courtroom, robed 
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SECT LEADERS CONLEY & MURPHY 
A victory in Krishna. 


and garlanded Defendant Murphy ex- 
ulted, "Where there is Krishna there is 
victory.” The victory was not total, how 
ever. Legal expenses have crippled Hare 
Krishna activities in New York, the ab- 
ductors of Merylee Kreshower have es- 
caped prosecution, and Justice Leahy’s 
words are unlikely to deter deprogram 
mers elsewhere 


° ge 
Tidings 

>» One of the world’s most important 
religious broadcasting stations, Radio 
Voice of the Gospel in Addis Ababa 
was built by the Lutheran World Fed 
eraion in 1963 and has a 200,000 
wall transmitter that can reach about 
1 billion people in Africa, the Middle 
East and Asia. The station, worth an 
estimated $12 million, was known not 
only for spreading the Gospel but also 
for broadcasting the most reliable news 
and educational programs of any Africa- 
based outlet. Since the downfall of the 
Christian monarchy in 1974, Radio 
Voice has been under increasing pres 
sure from Ethiopia's military rulers, and 
on March 12 they finally seized it 
Broadcasts last week were haranguing 
the former owners for promoting “bour- 
geois ideology” and “imperialism, the 
archenemy of the oppressed peoples.” 


>» When the American Bible Soci 
ely issued its homespun Good News 
Bible translation (TIME, Dec. 6), some 
critics responded in sorrow. Champi- 
oning the King James Version, the Phil- 
adelphia I/nquirer stated that “Good 
News is bad news, in terms of poetry 
of grace, of charm and thus of beau- 
ty.” Many readers apparently disagree 
In three months the new version has 
sold 1.5 million copies at $2.50 
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Alternative to Mastectomy 


When doctors discovered last March 
that the slight hardening in the right 
breast of Eugenie Blaschko was a ma- 
lignancy and that the cancer had spread 
to adjoining lymph nodes, they urged 
her to undergo a mastectomy. But 
Blaschko, 56. an exercise buff who 
swims year round in the California surf 
near her Long Beach home, adamantly 
refused to let surgeons remove the 
breast. Says she: “I decided I'd rather 
live a few years less and keep what | 
have.” 

Instead of a mastectomy, Blaschko 
opted for interstitial radiation therapy 

the temporary implanting of tiny bits 
of radioactive isotopes in and around 
the malignant tissue. She has had no 
reason to regret her decision: the lump 
in her breast has receded, the cancer 
in her lymph nodes has apparently been 
eradicated, and she feels so well that 
she has taken up cycling along with 
her daily swimming 

Back to the Curies. Primitive 
variations of the treatment chosen by 
Blaschko date back to the turn of the 
century, when the Curies’ discovery of 
radium made possible a radiation source 
compact enough to be placed within a 
tumor. Since then, the technique has 
been considerably refined and has long 
been used to treat certain cancers of 
the neck, head, vagina and other parts 
of the body difficult to cope with sur- 
gically, Now, U.S. doctors, confronted 
by 90,000 new cases of the disease a 
year, are showing an increased inter- 
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est in the use of interstitial implants 
against breast cancer as well 

If the breast tumor is still small—no 
more than 4 em. (1% in.) in diameter 
—doctors first excise the growth in a rel- 
atively simple surgical procedure called 
a lumpectomy. Larger tumors are left 
in place because their removal would de- 
stroy the shape of the breast. Then the 
radioactive material, usually the short- 
lived, man-made isotope iridium 192, is 
inserted into the tumor area. The tech- 
nique requires extreme care; the iridi- 
um must be inserted precisely and in 
just the right quantity to avoid damage 
to nearby healthy tissue. 

Typically, the physician pushes sev- 
eral hollow steel needles horizontally 
into the breast through the tumorous 
area and out the other side (see diagram) 
Thin plastic tubes are then threaded 
through the needles (which are subse- 
quently removed) and anchored in place 
by small plastic buttons at either end 
The iridium—in the form of tiny “seeds” 
embedded in a thin, stiff nylon ribbon 
—is inserted into the tubes. The outer 
layer of the seed is a steel sheathing: it 
blocks dangerous ionizing beta rays 
(electrons), but allows the escape of the 
high-energy gamma rays that destroy 
the tumor 

The radiation treatment continues 
for three to five days. While she may be 
uncomfortable, the patient experiences 
little pain and negligible scarring. Some- 
times the breast and lymph nodes are 
bombarded by external radiation as 
well; the patient may also receive an- 
ticancer drugs to destroy malignant cells 
elsewhere in the body 

Growing use of the implant tech- 
nique is partly a response to demand 
Many women who discover that they 
have breast cancer are no longer will- 
ing to submit to disfiguring radical mas- 
tectomies, which involve the removal 
of the entire breast, underlying muscle 
and neighboring lymph nodes, even if 
they show no trace of cancer. Though 
mastectomies have been favored by U.S 
experts as the surest route to survival 
in cases of breast cancer, some doctors 
are beginning to have doubts about 
them. Dr. Samuel Hellman of Harvard's 
Joint Center for Radiation Therapy 
points out that radical surgery—or any 
other treatment, including radiation—is 
frequently performed so late that the re- 
moval of additional tissue is no insur- 
ance against a recurrence of the dis- 
ease; too often, cancerous cells have 
already spread to other parts of the body 
far from their original site in the breast. 
Thus, Hellman and other doctors are 
stressing local control of the cancer by 
destroying the primary tumor—with ra- 
diation from an external or internal 
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source, or both—without subjecting the 
patient to further disfigurement. 
Radiologists emphasize that im- 
plants are no sure cure for cancer of the 
breast or any other form of the disease 
—especially if it is detected late. But 
their experience suggests that the treat- 
ment is Often just as effective as a mas- 
teclomy. For example, Dr. Nisar Syed, 
who has been doing implants at the Los 
Angeles County-—University of Southern 
California Medical Center since 1973, 
says that a year or more after their treat- 
ment, 23 out of 24 patients showed no re- 
currence of breast cancer. In France, 
where he has treated some 500 women 
with iridium implants since 1961, Dr 
Bernard Pierquin of Henri Mondor Hos- 
pital in the Paris suburb of Créteil re- 
ports a survival rate of about 75° to 
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80°% afler ten years—comparable to the 
results of radical mastectomies 

Some surgeons contend that there is 
a possibility, admittedly slight, that the 
radiation itself could cause future can- 
cer. They argue, as the British Medical 
Journal recently said, that “cure is more 
important than contour.” Yet Pierquin 
insists that for certain women between 
the ages of 40 and SO, there are partic- 
ularly important aesthetic and psycho- 
logical reasons for choosing radiation 
implants. As he explains it: “This is 
when the woman knows she is growing 
older and starting to lose her feminin- 
ity, her power for seduction. The fact 
that she might undergo mutilation at 
this stage can be a catastrophe.” 

Earlier the Better. Syed sees still 
another benefit. Until now, he notes, 
many women with a suspicious lump in 
the breast have been extremely reluc- 
tant to go to a doctor for fear they would 
quickly wind up under the knife. By con- 
trast, implants offer them a less men- 
acing option, which may encourage 
them to seek help earlier—and early 
treatment, whatever the technique, is 
still the best way to beat breast cancer 
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} Pugheur 


The Volvo 265 station wagon was 
designed with the knowledge that in 
addition to carrying your possessions, a 
station wagon also carries you 

And you shouldn't have to put 
up with a station wagon that’s a bore 
to drive. 

So in addition to 75 cubic feet of 
cargo space in the back (rear seat 
folded). the Volvo 265 comes with 2.7 
liters of fuel-injected V-6 engine 
up front. 

In high-speed passing. the Volvo 
263—with its 4-speed transmission 
surpasses a BMW 320i sports sedan. 

You also get power disc brakes 
on all four wheels. Hit them, and the 
Volvo 265 (even with maximum load) 
stops in about the same number of feet 
as a BMW 320i. 

The Volvo 265 comes with rack 
and pinion steering for precise, respon- 
sive handling. And an advanced sway- 
bar suspension system that keeps the 
wagon steady and level even when 
you're whipping through hairpin turns. 


A STAT 
THAT R 


Even parking the Volvo 265 is a 
pleasure. Despite the room inside, it’s 
no bigger outside than a Volvo sedan. 
And when it comes to turning circle, it 
has the inside track on cars like BMW, 
Corvette and the Datsun 280Z. 

You can also take comfort from 
the fact that the Volvo 265 is perhaps 





a St. Ss 204, 


the most comfortable station wagon on 
the road. Air conditioning is standard 
equipment. As are Volvo's famous 
orthopedically-designed bucket seats. 
You also get power-assisted steering, 
and your choice of automatic transmis- 
sion or 4-speed manual with overdrive 
..all at no extra cost. 












ION WAGON 
EALLY MOVES. 


So if you're looking for a luxuri- 
ous station wagon that performs like a 
sports sedan, come in and take a look 
at the Volvo 265. 

It's the kind of station wagon 
you'll appreciate. Even when the only 
thing it’s moving from one place to 
another is you. 


\ 
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Vivitar takes 
the mumbo-jumbo 
out of electronic flash. 





(Hash-flash) 


This Vivitar 200 automatic electronic flash for 35mm cameras 
has all sorts of features we could talk about. But the one that’s most 
important to you is the fact that it’s automatic. 

You don’t have to be an Einstein to figure out correct flash expo- 
sures. You set your f stop once. Then regardless of how many times 
you move closer or farther away from the subject, a built-in sensor 
gives you perfect exposure from 2 to 10 feet. 

The Vivitar 200 will give you up to two 
hundred flashes from one 9V alkaline 
battery and thousands of flashes from the 
built-in tube. No more fussing with hot, hit- [200] 
or-miss flashbulbs. 

The flash in this unit is color corrected. 
You'll get beautiful natural color in your 
slides and color pictures. Expensive? No. 
Vivitar automatics start under $25. Ask 
your Vivitar dealer for a demonstration. 


Vivitar 


Marketed in the U.S.A. by Ponder& Best Inc 
Corporate Offices, 1630 Stewort St. Santo Monica, CA 90406 
In Canada: Precision Comeras of Conada, itd, Montreal 


(mumbo-jumbo) 


Vivitar auto 
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The invaders descended, 100,000- 
strong, on Des Moines early in the week, 
overflowing hotels, buying up every Ted- 
dy bear and Barry Manilow record in 
sight and lining up three-deep at Babe's 
and Scruffy’s for pizza and sandwiches 
In a scene straight out of American Graf- 
fiti, cars cruised downtown streets. Above, 
a local radio personality buzzed the cav- 
ernous Veterans Memorial Auditorium 
in a plane with wing lights that flashed 
GO, RAMS HAWKETTES TROJAN- 
ETTES. Inside the arena thundered a ca- 
cophony of horns, shrieks and stamping 


feet, while medical technicians wearing 


vests decorated with red hearts hovered 
in the wings, alert for coronary victims 
The 58th lowa State High School Bas- 
ketball Championship for Girls was 
under way, and TIME Correspondent 
Richard Woodbury was there to observe 
the fevered five-day rite. His report: 


Girls’ basketball is an old and proud 
tradition in Iowa. Youngsters from such 
towns as Elkader, Creston and Ida 
Grove have been sinking baskets on 
makeshift barnyard courts since 1898 
The first Iowa girls’ championship, in 
1919, was contested two decades before 
the National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation organized its championship tour- 
nament for the fellas. Today all but six 
of the state’s 503 high schools field girls’ 
basketball teams 

All of them operate under the ju- 
risdiction of the Iowa Girls High School 
Athletic Union, which has an annual 
budget of nearly $1 million. The 16 
teams that make it to the Des Moines 
finals must fight their way through a gru- 
eling, complex schedule, playing as 
many as seven play-off games. It is a 
journey that in some Iowa families has 
been made by two and three generations 
of players. Says Guard Chris Jenison, 
18, of the Belmond Broncoettes: “I've 
lived all my life just to get here.” 

Sweet Sixteen. Unlike most wom- 
en's basketball contests, which are now 
played under the same rules that pre- 
vail in men’s games, the tournament 
contests are still played by traditional 
women’s rules: six-to-a-side basketball 
in which a team’s three forwards and 
three guards are restricted to opposite 
ends of the court. The guards play de- 
fense and pass the ball across the mid- 
court line to the forwards, who work it 
in for good shots. While half-court rules 
restrict basket-to-basket flow, they also 
place a premium on passing and shoot- 
ing. Other regulations boost the pace 
and scoring. Guards may not tie up the 
ball unless a forward is either in the lane 
or taking a shot. Players are restricted 
to two dribbles and must pass off, shoot 
or take their requisite two bounces with- 
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in the Cornbelt 


in three seconds of getting the ball The 
resull is a intricately pa 
terned contest. Scores in the 90s are 1 
uncommon in the 32-minute games. 
This years “Sweet Sixteer 


than usual 


fast-paced 


mneup 
was greener only eight of 
the teams had been in the finals before 
But the talent was topflight. Two teams 
had gone through the season undefeated 


and most had lost no more than two of 


their scheduled 21 games. College scouts 
were there to check out players such as 
Rae White. a forward from Southeast 
Polk High in suburban Des Moines, who 
averaged 38 points per game. and 6-ft 
4-in. Marlena Mossbarger from Kenne- 
dy High in Cedar Rapids 

Tournament week is an official hol 
iday for many schools, and the play 
ers, their chaperones and supporters 
checked into hotel rooms that had been 
booked for a year 
lugging hair curlers, ste- 


They commandeered 
entire floors 
reo tape decks and stuffed mascots. One 
coach brought along a toaster to ensure 
breakfast for his flock. Between forays 
to Frankel’s clothing store to gawk at 
the array of trophies—including the 3- 





ft.-high bronze totem for the winning 
tcam 
flowers and telegrams sent by fans back 
home 

Tiny Belmond upset the tourney fa- 
Ankeny, in the first round, ther 
succumbed to Southeast p- 
the other half of the dr 
Defending Champ Lake View—Auburr 
survived the first round but was then out- 
gunned by Kennedy of Cedar Rapids 
Saturday night. the Sor 
Rams and the Kennedy Cougars pre- 
pared to battle for the tide. The Rams 
ed by Rae White's deadeye shooting 


1ore polished 


the gir Is decorated hallways with 


vorites. 


Polk's shar 





shooters. In 








theast Polk 












were U nd experienced 








players t Kennedy had the towering 

Marlena Mossbarger and her “littl 
. > 

(6 ft 


2 in.) sister Mona 
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EXCITED FANS IN STADIUM 











The 15.000 fans in the arena and 


2'. million who watched 





ite television hookup saw a 
‘ ver. The Cougars g 
to contain Polk’s White. but 





guards 








n rec 

F¢ Blake benefited from 
the defer e sntion lavished on her 
leamma king 22 points. Kennedys 
Sist Mossbarger. alternately swap- 
pit suard and forward positions 








proved devastating under the boards 
The lead changed hands 14 times be- 


fore the half ended in a 26-26 tie. and 
seesawed again in the second half until 
with 44 seconds remaining. Blake sank 
a basket and a free throw to win the 
game for Southeast Polk’s Rams. 51-48 
Jubilant Rams rooters streamed 
onto the court while both winning and 
players exchanged tearful hugs 
As proud parents pumped his hands 
Rams Coach Bob Merkle summed it up 
\ dream come true.” With that. the 
new champions and the runners-up 
fried-chicken victory din- 
ner. But for the Rams, the real celebra- 
tion came later that night. The cham 
of lowa girls’ basketball 


losing 


moved 


pions holders 
of the state’s most prestigious athletic 


retired to a school gym across 


slumber party 


prize 
town fora 
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SOUTHEAST POLK GUARD BLOCKING SHOT 
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@Lorillard, U.S.A., 1976 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined Box: 18 mg.”tar”, 1.2 mg. nicotine; 
Kings: 18 mg."tar”, 1.2 mg. nicotine; 100’s: 19 mg. “tar”, 
1.4 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report Dec. 1976. 
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The Imagination of Disaster 


A BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER 
by JOAN DIDION 
272 pages. Simon & Schuster. $8.95. 


Novelists who have trained as jour- 
nalists can usually be identified by their 
lack of plumage. There is something 
about trying to interpret the world in 
narrow columns that keeps the feathers 
compact and flat. Sentences tend to dart 
rather than gyrate. Effects are sought 
with tone and timing; ironies are im- 
plied, not spelled out. Anyone who has 
followed Joan Didion’s career as a mag- 
azine writer can easily discern the news- 
print between her fine lines. Slouching 
Towards Bethlehem, a collection of her 
best magazine work, brought wide praise 
in 1968. With the publication of her nov- 


el Play It As It Lays in the summer of 


1970, Didion established herself as a dis- 
linctive voice in American writing. Hers 
was a lean, laconic voice that delineat- 
ed the parched hide and blistering tar- 
mac of Southern California. The book 
desiccated human experience. As Di- 
dion now sees it, her novel was “a way 
to work out my own feelings of arid- 
ity.” Yet as a work of fiction, Play It As 
Jt Lays enabled the reader to taste—in 
Poet Wallace Stevens’ phrase— the un- 
real of what is real.” 

This capacity is the secret of Di- 
dion’s power. It works again in A Book 
of Common Prayer, a novel whose un- 
real made real includes a Central Amer- 
ican country called Boca Grande. Once 
more the author writes about a dis- 
tressed California woman. Charlotte 
Douglas is the victim of a romantic ide- 
alism so hermetic that self-knowledge 
is impossible. The currents of revolution 
and privilege scarcely ruffle her hair. In- 
capable of reflection, Charlotte moves, 
therefore she is. This unexamined life 
is filtered through the tough mind of 
Grace Strasser-Mendana, Colorado- 
born widow of a Boca Grande plutocrat 

Torpid Tropics. That Grace is an 
anthropologist and trained observer is 
of great importance. Any other method 
of narration might have turned the nov- 
el into a pastiche of psychological and 
social pathology. To begin with, there 
is Charlotte's education as a norteamer- 
icana: “She was immaculate of history, 
innocent of politics. There were startling 
vacuums in her store of common knowl- 
edge. During the two years she spent at 
Berkeley before she ran away to New 
York with an untenured instructor 
named Warren Bogart, she had read 
mainly the Brontés and Vogue, bought 
a loom, gone home to Hollister on week- 
ends and slept a great deal during the 
week.” 

No Didion book is free of sublimi- 
nal aggression: among Charlotte's ac- 
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complishments ts the ability to perform 
emergency tracheotomies. She can also 
catch chickens and snap their necks 
with one smooth motion. Warren ts a 
monstrous lout and a failure whose “face 
had been coarsened by contempt 

whose “mind had been coarsened by 
self-pity.” Their daughter Marin (“good 
strong hair and an 1.Q. of about 103°) 
grows up to be a skyjacker and a fu- 
gitive Marxist. Her resemblance to Patty 
Hearst can hardly be coincidental 
Charlotte's second husband is also a fa- 
miliar type out of the recent past—a suc 


murder. What ts clear. however, ts that 
Joan Didion has produced a remarkable 
modern variation on Henry James’ The 
Portrait of a Lady. Her technique may 
seem feverish but it is calculated to give 
the novel its unique quality—a blend of 
literary invention and the sort of lurid 
stories found on the “freak-death” pages 
of big-city newspapers. Her ear for con- 
temporary speech rhythms, her eye for 
the incriminating details rank with 
those of William Gaddis in J.R. But it is 
Didion’s romantic imagination of disas- 
ter thal puts innocence and corruption 
on their inevitable collision course 
There is. after all, some Charlotte Doug- 
las lurking in most of us. How often have 





NOVELIST-ESSAYIST JOAN DIDION ON VACATION IN HONOLULU 
An imagination that puts innocence and corruption on a collision course. 


cessful San Francisco lawyer who trav- 
els a lot, defending Black Panthers and 
arranging arms deals for urban guerril- 
las, When someone ata party asks Char- 
lotte what he does, she replies charac- 
teristically, “He runs guns, I wish they 
had caviar.” 

Charlotte travels to escape unpleas- 
antnesses like Warren—and the FBI. 
which keeps pestering her about Marin’s 
whereabouts. In Boca Grande she 
spends a good deal of time at the airport 
and the hotel pool. She involves herself 
in some social work, has an affair and at- 
tempts to introduce lively cocktail sou: 
ely into the torpid tropics. In the end 
Charlotte fails to heed the unmistakable 
signs and explicit warnings that precede 
one of Boca Grande’s periodic coups, 
and is shot by one side or the other 

The evidence uncovered by Grace 
Strasser-Mendana does not clarify the 


we felt vaguely paralyzed by the high 

beams of an onrushing history that does 

not brake for small game? R&.Z. Sheppard 
. . . 

When she began her column for 
Lite in 1969, Didion announced: “You 
are gelling a woman who for some time 
now has felt radically separated from 

the ideas that seem to interest other 
people I have felt myself a sleep- 
walker, alert only to the stuff of bad 
dreams.” 

But the nation was having collective 
nightmares in the late 60s. and Didion 
connected by writing honestly and well 
about Viet Nam, runaway children and 
marital stress. In 1970 she and her hus- 
band, Writer John Gregory Dunne, paid 
$140,000 for a house at Malibu, Calif 
where the sun always shines and the cost 
of real estate is limited only by what 
the next multimillionaire rock star is 
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Doctors Prove You Can Help Shrink 
Swelling Of Hemorrhoidal Tissues Due To 
Inflammation. Relieve Pain And Itch Too. 


Gives prompt temporary relief from 
hemorrhoidal pain and itch in many cases. 


Doctors have found a 


and burning itching. 


most effective 
medication that actually helps shrink 
painful swelling of hemorrhoidal tis- 
sues caused by infection 
cases, the first applications give 
prompt relief for hours from such pain 


In many 


Tests by doctors on hundreds upon 
hundreds of patients showed this to be 
true in many cases. The medication the 
doctors used was Preparation H®—the 
same Preparation H you can get with- 
out a prescription. Ointment or sup- 
positories. 














KAHLIL GIBRAN 


HIS LIFE AND WORLD 


BY JEAN AND KAHLIL GIBRAN 





The first authoritative 
biography, by the poet's namesake 
cousin and his wife 


Kahlil Gibran 


HIS LIFE AND WORLD 


By Jean and Kahlil Gibran 


$12.50 at all bookstores 
New York Graphic Society 
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BOOKS 


willing to pay. There Didion can have 
her bad dreams in style and gather 
strength for the promotional tour that 
is likely to make A Book of Common 
Prayer a bestseller this spring 
The Dunnes’ up-and-down marriage 
chronicled by both writers in maga 
zine pieces—has not interfered with a 
creative collaboration. Their most re- 
cent effort, the script for A Star ls Born 
earned them $150,000 plus a percentage 
of the gross profits. “It should make us 
a lot of money.” predicts Dunne. “In 
fact,” says Didion, “we saw it basically 
as a picture about money.” 

The Dunne household includes their 
eleven-year-old adopted daughter Quin- 
tana. Joan is barely 5 ft. 2 in., 91 Ibs 
pale and sun-shy. “Q” is nearly 
as big, a budding Southern California 
beauty—blonde. blue-eyed and fawn- 
skinned. Didion is no California carpet- 
bagger: her great-great-great-grandfa- 
ther settled in the state in 1848. She is 
proud of her heritage of rugged inde- 
pendence. At Sacramento High, the 
seedling novelist read Eugene O'Neill's 
plays even though they were not accept- 
ed for book reports. “One year I was a 
pom-pom girl,” she recalls, “but I was al- 
ways out of step.” She insisted on tak- 
ing shop because of “a high-minded idea 
of not doing what people wanted.” And 
she wrote stories, “mostly about people 
jumping off the Golden Gate Bridge.” 

Didion moved to New York in 1956 
after winning a Vogue editorial contest 
She worked on the magazine while writ- 
ing her first novel, Run River, the story 
of a California farmer's wife whose hus- 
band kills her lover and then commits 
suicide. It was an early working out of 
Didion’s concern for a personal code of 
honor. She later sharpened that code in 
an essay on self-respect. “People who re- 
spect themselves,” she wrote, “are will- 
ing to invest something of themselves 
they may not play at all but when they 
do play they know the odds.” Didion 
has chosen to play in a big way—both 
the ruthless Hollywood game of deals, 
points and broken promises, and the 
personally ruthless game of betting one’s 
intelligence and emotions on serious 
prose fiction. In novels, so far, the score 
is Didion 2, Opposition 0 


True Detective 


BLYE, PRIVATE EYE 
by NICHOLAS PILEGGI 
218 pages. Playboy Press. $10. 


“IT need a man good-looking enough 
to pick up a dame who has a sense of 
class, but he’s got to be tough enough to 
swap punches with a power shovel. I need 
a guy who can backchat like Fred Allen 
only better, and get hit on the head with 
a beer truck and think some cutie in the 
leg-line topped him with a breadstick.’ 


As a job description, Raymond 
Chandler's sketch of a private eye is ir- 
resistible—the urban gunslinger with all 
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CARING ABOUT YOUR GM CAR 
KEEPS MR.GOODWRENCH 
IN BUSINESS. 


He wants you to come back designed for your GM car like filters, plugs and shocks 
because you like his work. Not Genuine GM Parts He wants you to have 
because you don't. And he wants you to your car on time, as promised 


Mr. Goodwrenchis the compare his prices. Anywhere. Sowhenhe says 4p.m., itshould 
professional service technician Because we've made it possible be ready at4p.m. He knows 


at your GM dealer. He has for him to lower prices on the your car that well 
special GM Service School parts youre most likely to use, That's Mr. Goodwrench 
training available to help him for you. A professional who 
fe (ohleleB lo) ebule/elatetcBilesatieets KEEP THAT takes pride in caring for 
He uses the parts GREAT GM FEELING WITH your GM car or truck 
GENUINE GM PARTS. 
GM QUALITY 
sence ants |] 
GENERAL MOTORS PARTS DIVISION 


AT PARTICIPATING CHEVROLET, PONTIAC, OLDSMOBILE, BUICK, CADILLAC, GMC AND CHEVY TRUCK DEALERS 





the smarts. It makes a powerful myth 
No matter how many Sunday-supple- 
ment articles report that a private de- 
teclive is probably an ex-cop who guards 
industrial secrets. some romance sull 
clings to him. Nicholas Pileggi. a New 
York-based investigative reporter, has 
written a book about one authentic pri- 
vate eye. It is a painstaking job, which 
makes it pleasant to report that while 
this trim detective has little chance to 
crack wise with classy dames. there are 
a few traces of the exotic in his work 
Irwin Blye will never be mistaken 
for Philip Marlowe: he is handmaiden 
to the nation’s lawyers. a shrewd mid 
dieman tn America’s judicial process 
His assignments. almost always from at- 
torneys, involve collecting evidence that 
is presentable and persuasive in court 





The highest praise for the shamus comes 
from a lawyer feared tn settlement cir 
cles as a “matrimonial bomber Irwin 
Blye puls things together, He knows the 
law.” He also knows civil liberties and 
how to abuse them. To him information 
is power. His weapons are things like 
ucc-11 forms (for $3 you get everything 
on anyone who has ever applied for a 
loan) and Cole's Metropolitan Howse 
holders Directory ($200, but it lists tele 
phones by address and is crucial in trac 
ing an erring husband's surreptitious 
calls). There is no evidence that Blye 
has read any Kafka. but if he did, he 
would probably want to call up the guy 








DETECTIVE IRWIN BLYE 
Information is power 


and chat. He loves red tape Lew Arcl 
er is never seen writing depositions, but 
Blye must take them lo exacting spec 
ifications from any credible 
Every line of testimony from a witness 
is numbered. then back to the 
speaker, who must swear that he un- 
derstands each word. Blye even takes a 
Polaroid picture so that 
decide whether the person will go over 
with a jury 


Witness 


read 


lawyers can 





Blye himself is something of a cha 
meleon. He ts 42. with a pleasant, for- 
gettable face. It is in some of his con- 
victions about how to do the job that 
fact and fiction touch. His wardrobe in 
cludes “an FBI outfit” —blue suit. white 
shirt and red tie (“It makes people want 
to stand up and salute”). His car is filled 
with hats of all styles—deeply valued 
props. Another prop consists of a wife 
and two children. The Blye family drives 
up to a house and, as the detective notes 

even subpoena-shy people are usually 
helpful to a man with a wife and kids 

Blye also shares the convicuion with 
counterparts that he ts a 
and talker. With poor 
people, a strong stomach counts. Says 
he: “I had to drink coffee out of 
cracked cups with roach wings floating 
around inside.” But if Blye sits at their 
tables. they shed their mistrust. With 


his thriller 


shrewd listener 








he 
more affluent. a smooth line of back 
chat comes in handy 

For much of the book, Pileggi is con 
tent to let the subject describe these ac 
tivities. Since he grew up behind the 
family shirt shop right across from the 
old Lindy’s on Broadway. the surpris 
ingly likable Blye is full of pungent 
city speech. Though he works fifteen 
hours a day for his $50,000 income. he 
work as few men do. Con 
sequently. Blye, Private Eye is that 
most mesmerizing of pastimes: inspired 


shoptalk Martha Duffy 


loves his 








Elegy from a Hollywood 
Graveyard 


HAYWIRE 
by BROOKE HAYWARD 
325 pages. Knopf. $10. 


Count no man happy. said the 
Greeks, until he is dead. Or a family, 
Brooke Hayward adds, in this intense 
absorbing tale of her own. On Daugh- 
ter Brooke's account sheet 
the Haywards is not so much tragic as 
it is sad. They were not visited by ter- 
rible events like poverty, disease. or ac- 
cident: they invited unhappiness, as ca- 
sually and as carelessly as they might 
invile a Uresome guest to a garden par 
ty; eventually they were seduced by its 
dark and terrible charm 

Father was Leland Hayward, the 
best theatrical and movie agent in the 
business and later the successful pro 
ducer of such hits as South Pacific and 
Call Me Madam. Worshiped by his chil- 
dren and idolized by his five wives, he 
exuded vitality; he was incomplete with 
oul a telephone in his hand, making a 
million-dollar deal or selling a Garbo 
a Fonda, or a Hemingway. Mother was 
Margaret Sullavan. the husky-voiced 
star of the “30s and “40s. Though 
she was not a classic beauty, men 
found her bewitching: “The fairest of 
sights in twinkling lights is Sullavan 





of Paul Masson. 





the story of 
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LIFE COVER OF BROOKE HAYWARD AT 15 
Fairest of sights in twinkling lights. 


with an a,” rhapsodized Ogden Nash 

For ten years, from the mid-'30s to 
the mid-40s, Maggie and Leland were 
phosphorescent figures in Hollywood 
New York, and on the Super Chiefin be- 
tween. But Maggie. Leland’s third wife 
was driven to seek a life (or perhaps an 
ordinariness) for herself and her chil- 
dren; she hated her husband's job and 
constant telephoning as much as she 
loved him 
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Your mother is a remarkable wom- 
an, the bravest person I know.” Leland 
told Brooke. “But she can’t tolerate what 
she can’t understand.” For his part, Le 
land was an absentee father, too rigid 
in his own way to come to terms with 
marriage and children. The divorce was 
amicable enough for the parents. but 
devastating to the three kids 

When he was 16. Bill. the youngest 
was sent to the Menninger Clinic in 
Kansas. Bridget suffered from ever 
worsening epilepsy and committed sui- 
cide at 21. Maggie. who had always 
seemed so strong, may also have com- 
mitted suicide during the tryout ofa play 
she loathed. Stomach problems forced 
Leland to give up most of his pleasures 
ten years before he died in 1971, and to- 
ward the end his once active mind was 
reduced and eroded by strokes. Brooke 
who was on the cover of LtrE when she 
was 15. is now 39. She has already had 
two divorces, and the reader can only 
surmise—she does not say—what per 
sonal agonies she has encountered 

There is no message in this elegy 
from a Hollywood graveyard. The Hay- 
wards were unusual and interesting only 
in their good fortune, not their bad. Tol- 
sloy was wrong: it is unhappy families 
that are all the same. Happiness is 
unique, the product of endless labor 
never-ending struggle. It demanded an 
effort the Haywards were not willing 
to make Gerald Clarke 





Nothing good happens fast. 
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Kusters’ Stand 


MOTHER KUSTERS GOES TO HEAVEN 
Directed by RAINER FASSBINDER 
Screenplay by RAINER FASSBINDER 
and KURT RAAB 


Middle-aged. heavy-set. slow of step 
and quiet of speech, Mother Kusters is 
betrayed by her eyes. Even when she is 
hurt and puzzled—which is much of the 
ume in this movie—there is something 
lively and shrewd in them. One senses 
that in tragic circumstances she has 
found a challenge worthy of the reserves 
of fortitude and understanding she has 
been treasuring up through a dreary lit- 
ue life 

What has happened ts that her ap 
parently mild-mannered and totally ac 
ceptant husband (we never meet him) 
has suddenly run amuck at the chem- 
ical factory where he has been employed 
for years. After learning that mass lay- 
offs are going to cost him and hundreds 
of his mates their jobs, he kills a su- 
pervisor and then himself. The lesson 
that there are no such things as safe 
niches in the modern world is too bitter 
for him to absorb 


Home Cooking. Instantly. of 


course, everyone sets about trying to ex- 
ploit his family. The press invades the 
Kusters’ modest flat. pretending sympa- 
thy while searching for sensation. This 
they find easily by twisting innocent re- 
sponses to their queries into a portrait 
of the late Kusters as a drunken brute 

After that, it is the Communists 
turn. They are represented by a hus- 
band-wife team of rich dilettantes 
whose aim is to turn the widow into a 
proletarian heroine. Their sheer com- 
panionship is helpful, especially since 
Frau Kusters’ son and his pregnant 
wife flee to Finland to avoid the scan- 
dal, while her daughter uses all the sud- 
den notoriety to try to further her tacky 
career as a cabaret artiste. But the par- 
ty is not really interested in clearing 
the Kusters name. just in exploiting it 
as propaganda. Finally, Mother Kusters 
goes off with a building janitor, who 
offers not ideological support but home 
cooking and a sympathetic ear 

Since that is really all Mother Kus- 
ters ever wanted, it makes a nice end- 
ing toa nice picture—humane and even- 
handed in its application of irony and 
skepticism. Sull. one could wish for 
something more from prolific Director 
Fassbinder. 31. who has made 27 films 
and a career for himself as the oblig- 
atory German on the international film 
festival circuit 

Except for the solid, winning crafts- 
manship of Brigitte Mira in the title role. 
the picture is at once forced and slap- 
dash. Fassbinder is restless in an unin- 
spired sort of way with his camera—as 
if he distrusts the holding power of the 
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It doesn't matter whether youre a man or a woman...an undergrad 
or a grad student...at a big university or a small college...a resident 
on campus or a commuter — you could earn BIG MONEY as one 
of our Campus Reps. Maybe even enough to pay most of your 
tuition and expenses! 


All you have to do is distribute our order cards, offering TIME, 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, FORTUNE, and MONEY at special 


campus rates 


You earn generous commissions and set your own hours. You 
invest no money. And we handle the billing and virtually all the 
paperwork. We even supply a kit that tells you how to make every 
working hour pay off! 





Get full details now. Write: Campus Rep Program, Time Inc 
College Bureau, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center. 
New York 10020. Please include your name, address, and 
telephone number 
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business, consider Michigan. 
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NEW WAY 
TO 
ASSOCIATION 
SUCCESS. 


Its called Multiple Association 
Management. You do less work, 
but see more results. The 
Marvin Lurie team pro 
vides the expertise, man- 
power and facilities 


to increase member 
ship and meet obiec 
tives completely... all 
within a reasonable 
budget 


This free brochure tells 

you all about Marvin Lurie 
Association Management Services. 
Just write or call collect for your 
copy. It could easily lead to a new 
level of success for your group. 
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6650H Northwest Highway ‘Chicago 60631 
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Sheraton’ showplace 
at the top of Boston. 


Next trip bring along your wife to 
the height of elegance. At the hotel 
within a hotel atop the Sheraton- 
Boston. Exclusive registration desk, 
club room, unsurpassed luxury, 
fastidious service, superb 
dining and entertaining. 

For reservations call toll-free {S 
800-325-3535 s 


Sheraton-Boston Hotel 


SHERATON MOTELS & WS. WORLDWIDE 
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ls another Hitler 


rising to power? 4 


“The suspense is equal to 
The Day of the Jackal.” 
—San Francisco Examiner 














CINEMA 





MIRA AS MOTHER KUSTERS 
Eyes that talk. 


dialogue and the situations he is cov- 
ering. And well he might be. Whether 
from left or right, there is something ter- 
ribly predictable about the way Mother 
Kusters’ tormentors reveal their duplic- 
ity. The film makes all the right com- 
ments about what is wrong with a lot of 
things these days, but it does not speak 
very artfully about these matters—ex- 
cept when Actress Mira’s eyes are al- 
lowed to do its thinking, and its talk 

ing. for it Richard Schickel 


Clearance Sale 


MR. BILLION 

Directed by JONATHAN KAPLAN 
Screenplay by KEN FRIEDMAN 
and JONATHAN KAPLAN 


Inflation overtakes everything, even 
movie plots. Back in 1936, when Frank 
Capra made Mr. Deeds Goes to Town 
an inheritance of $20 million was suf- 
ficient to surpass the ordinary man’s 
dreams of wealth. Today, it seems, noth- 
ing less than $1 billion will do. In Mr 
Billion that is the value of the conglom 
erate a San Francisco financier be 
queaths to an obscure nephew in Italy 
(Terence Hill). The hitch is that the 
nephew, a garage mechanic who idol- 
izes John Wayne and Steve McQueen 
must reach San Francisco within 20 days 
to sign for his legacy 

As a devoted moviegoer. the neph 
ew might have foreseen the all too pre 
dictable misadventures that beset him 
on his quest. His billion-dollar journey 
is a veritable clearance sale of Holly- 
wood comedy-adventure clichés. He is 
conned, harassed, rolled, clumsily kid- 
naped, chased across the landscape, and 
jailed by a redneck sheriff. His putative 
protector in San Francisco, ripely played 
by Jackie Gleason, is in fact a devious 
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@E Only Air Canada flies 

to Toronto, Montréal and 
Calgary. One of O'Hare's 
best gate locations, too.99 





Air Canada has three daily non-stops to Toronto, two on Sunday. Three 
daily non-stops to Montréal. And the only daily non-stop to Calgary, 
continuing on to Vancouver. Air Canada has the only same airline service to 
27 other Canadian cities, too. See your travel agent. Cargo space available. 


Take the easy way UP &) AIRCANADA 















Pick up a copy of PEOPLE—any here in the pages of PEOPLE 
day, any week—and watch a lot Magazine, the picture-packed 


of people being all too humam. Listen to weekly from Time Incorporated that's all 
them talk about themselves—and, some- about everyone. It's the who's-who, what's- 
times, about everyone else. Find out what what, what's-going-on-here magazine 
they're into, onto, up to. Learn what that'll put a spring in your conver- 
they're proud of, pleased with, sation every time. The photos are 
angry about, happy over. Meet alive—and the writing’s just as 
the tycoons, wheeler dealers, big lively. You run into everyone. So 
names in every field from show sidle over to where you buy 


biz to monkey biz and back. magazines. Pick up the one that's 
Meet ordinary people doing all about people. From cover to 
extraordinary things. They're all cover, every week... PEOPLE. 


PICK UPA PEOPLE TODAY. 


Unlike the hero 
in ‘A Star,” 
Kristofferson 
is battling 
































WEATHERPROOF 
YOUR HOME NOW 


against winter cold and summer heat 


Important money-saving news from TIME basement. room by room. See how 


Cut your fuel costs by ordering FEI casy it is to follow the step-by-step 
Weatherproofing today. This money- goog directions— with illustrations and 





saving volume from TimMe-Lire BooKs detailed guidance to take you night 
Home REPAIR AND IMPROVEMENT library through every job fron start to finish 
shows you in clear detail scores of ways to Other volumes give you a practical 


weatherstrip, insulate. windproof and working knowledge of Paint and Wallpaper 
waterprool make you! home as snug dry Basic Wiring, Plimbine, Working with 
comfortable as possible. You'll use less heat Wood. Masonry. Roofs and Siding, much 
in cold weather less air conditioning in- more. You'll have the know-how you need 


warm weather Save money all year long to deal with virtually every type of repair job 
. : that could come up in your home 
Step-by-step directions SUIS SOURS SUE EOE 
Like other volumes in the series, Weather FREE 15-day trial 
proofing has authoritative up-to-the-minute But don't delay. Let us send vou Weather 


information from specialists in proofing to examine and use for 15 days 

home repair and improvement without cost. Details are in the order form 

It guides you through your Mail it to Time-Lire Books, Time & Life 
entire house. from attic to Bldg. ¢ hicago. Hl. 60611 


mms HOW TO SLASH ENERGY BILLS cece: 
Do you know... 
oO meet urgent needs * How to block drafts? (This alone can reduce costs as much as 30% ) 


of homeowners everywhere * The special tricks of plugging up all the cracks and crannies? 
How to get insulation into finished walls? 


* How to insulate attics and basements to stop cold 
conserve fuel? 


¢ How to windproof a picture window? 
WILL BE RUSHED TO YOU 


* How to channel water away from your house? 
5 * How to choose the right remedy for a wet basement? 
for 15-day’s free use 
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* How to cope with a flood? 
from TIME-LIFE BOOKS Tune & Lie Boling Chicago, Illinois 60611 
HOME REPAIR AND IMPROVEMENT Yes, I would like to ex siheipiai 


suming Weatherpr snd my {re 












Weatherproofing shows you this—and much more! 
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64 pages of valuable information on all types of manua 
and electric tools.. their uses. which are best tor 
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Richard, Daley 


ive Seaumine 


A Medallic Testimonial to the Hon. 
Richard J. Daley. 

The Daley commemorative medal will be 
struck by The Hamilton Mint in your choice 
of either .999 fine silver or 24 karat gold-on 
silver. Both of these editions will contain 
more than two troy ounces (1000 grains) of 
fine silver and measure 51 millimeters in 
diameter. The original issue price of the fine 
silver version is $28; the gold-on-silver | 
edition is available for $35 
Numbered and Hallmarked 14K Gold | 
Edition. 

A notable memorial edition is offered in 
solid 14 karat gold, Each medallion will con 
tain 1225 grains (2.55 troy ounces) of 
solid gold. These distinguished medals, hall 
marked and individually serially numbered 
may be acquired at $350 each. The edition 
is limited to only 500 pieces 

You Must Act Immediately. | 
The friends and admirers of the late Mayor 
already number in the millions. And, for this 
reason, the demand for this particular com 
memorative is expected to be heavy 





Prompt action is strongly suggested for all 
who wish to acquire The Richard J. Daley 
Commemorative Medallion. Please use the | 
attatched Order Form to place your order 
without delay 


Order Form -—-—--——--—-— 4 


Richard J. Daley Medallion 


The Hamilton Mint - 40 E. University Drive 
Arlington Heights, Illinois 60004 ” 


Please accept my order for the indicated Richard J 
Daley Commemorative M 





dallion(s) | wish my 
medallion(s) to be minted ir 
999 Fine Silver 
24 Karat Gold-on-Silver 


Solid 14 Karat Gold « 


t $28 each 
+ $35 each 


$350 each 





a id $3. 00 for insurance and han 
Enclosed » my check of money onde 
Or charge: my order to 


Master Charge BankAmericard 


Account Number 


mn Date 








Signature 
Because ach comeremoratve mecia scm mune 
phease allow 6 & 

n Mint one of the 
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HILL & PERRINE IN BILLION 
Cartoon characterizations. 


executive who covets the conglomerate 
for himself. Gleason dispatches Valerie 
Perrine, as an implausible private eye, 
to wangle power of attorney out of Hill, 
but instead. of course, she falls in love 
with him 

Western Vision. Director-Writer 
Jonathan Kaplan and his co-writer Ken 
Friedman have aimed no higher than 
the innocent fun of so-called family en- 
tertainment. Fair enough—indeed com- 
mendable in view of the paucity of 
acceptable films to take the kids to 
But even the featherweight conventions 
of family entertainment allow for more 
than the cartoon characterizations and 
obvious knockabout farce of Mr. Bil- 
lion. Hill, the Italian-born European 
star who is making his U\S. film de- 
but, is sometimes wistfully appealing 
as he tries to live a western-movie vi- 
sion of America. His best moment oc- 
curs when he acts out a favorite fan- 
tasy by clobbering Slim Pickens in a 
Texas barroom brawl. But when he 
turns up in the old fight-to-the-death 
on the edge of a cliff (this time in the 
Grand Canyon), with Perrine lashed 
prettily to a nearby rock, he and the 
film makers have to be kidding—only 
they don’t seem to know it 

At the end, Hill installs as his new 
board of directors all the little people 
who helped him beat his deadline—a 
widow, a kindly barfly, a dispossessed 
rancher, a cable-car conductor, and so 
on. The Frank Capra of Mr. Deeds 
would have used this simplistic notion 
to say something stirring. if sentimental, 
about social inequities and financial 
gouging. Here the situation is squan- 
dered for a few strained jokes. The 
viewer is left with the uncharitable 
Suspicion that the conglomerate—and 
the film—would have been better off in 
the hands of experts with less good 
intentions Christopher Porterfield 











Byzantium Revisited 


The original of this 7th century 
treasure now at Dumbarton 
Oaks was discovered in a Con- 
Stantinople goldsmith's work- 
shop. This authorized Alva 
Museum Replica is gold electro- 
plated with green enamel center 
(with chain). Satisfaction Guar- 
anteed. $10.00, plus 50¢ for 
postage (N.Y.,Conn. residents 
add sales tax). Order #DO-9N 


Museum Collections 


140 Greenwich Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 06830 
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MONEY, 


For many companies Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield’s out-patient 
benefits are as good as money 
in the bank. 


These benefits save money 
because out-patient treatment 
is far less costly than a hospital 
stay for the same service. 


They save money for vou 
because the savings realized are 
reflected in your rates. 


Interested in out-patient benefits 
for your employees? Just pick 

up the phone and call 661-8250. 
A Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
representative will be at your door 
whenever you say. 


Blue Cross 
Vi Blue Shield 


34 North Mict 
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The Century 
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THE THEATER 





Stage Animal on the Prowl 


GEMINI 
by ALBERT INNAURATO 


The play of middling merit fills an 
evening; the play of lasting merit fills a 
void. Subtly, or drastically, high drama 
alters our perception of existence. In this 
decade, up to now, the most promising 
young dramatists all seem to fall within 
the confines of middling merit. What 
knits some recent playwrights together 
more excilingly than their works is a 
sense that they are stage animals prowl- 
ing their natural and necessary habitat 
One such prowling indigene is Albert In- 
naurato, 28. 

In his full-length off-Broadway en- 
try, Gemini, he seems most at ease be- 
hind the mask of comedy. The setting 
is a birthday-party reunion in a South 
Philadelphia backyard between Papa 
Geminiani (Danny Aiello), who proudly 
displays the stigmata of the lower mid- 
dle class, and his 21-year-old Harvard- 
educated son. Francis (Robert Picardo) 
To make the culture gap wider, two of 
Francis’ friends drop in unexpectedly 
from Cambridge, a brother-sister duo 
of unblemished Wasp credentials—or 
“white people” in Papa's olive-pure lin- 
go. Francis goes into a panic of sexual 
ambivalence. The sister (Carol Potter) 
is crazy about him and Francis ts queer 
for her brother (Reed Birney), or so he 
fears. What ensues. with no little assis- 
tance from some wacky neighbors, is a 
zinging display of comic fireworks. most 
of which explode underfoot 


ia 
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Died. Antonino Rocca, 49, flamboy- 
ant wrestler who claimed that he knew 
“the secret of life” (good blood circu- 
lation) and would live to be 150; of a uri- 
nary tract infection; in Manhattan. Born 
in Italy, Rocca grew up in Argentina 
and became one of its most popular 
wrestlers. He moved to the U.S. in 1949, 
delighting millions of fans around the 
ring and on TV with his barefoot drop- 
kick, in which he leaped into the air, 
pummeling his opponent with both feet 

oe 

Died. Al Bramlet, 59, powerful boss 
of the Las Vegas local of the Culinary 
Workers Union since 1952; found shot. 
in a rock pile in the desert, 30 miles 
from Las Vegas. A wheeler-dealer with 
enemies even in his own union, Bram- 
let ran into trouble when he brewed up 
a new scheme with the Mob to skim 
money from the union's pension fund 
Two weeks after the fund’s trustees ve- 
toed the idea, Bramlet disappeared 
(TIME, March 14) 
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In an artfully accomplished cast, 
Anne DeSalvo probably rates a golden 
pasta award as a diet-conscious Italian 
widow with the table manners of a sea- 
gull when it comes to other people's 
plates. Gemini is the kind of play the 
early William Saroyan might have en- 
joyed or, for that matter, written 

o 

To see Albert Innaurato’s sensibility 
operating from a totally different angle 
of vision, one needs to attend his one- 
acter The Transfiguration of Benno 
Blimpie, which is part of a double bill 
called Monsters at off-Broadway’s As- 
tor Place Theater. In contrast to Gem- 
ini, Blimpie is as joyous as a bleeding 
welt, It is a lacerating look at adoles- 
cence from the freakish vantage point 
of a boy of 14 who weighs 500 Ibs 

Yet Benno Blimpie (James Coco) is 
no freak in spirit. In his desperate need 
for love, his touching vulnerability, and 
his wistful desire for the approval of oth- 
er children, he is linked to every human 
being who ever has been or ever will be 
born. His mother (Rosemary De Angel- 
is), an embittered witch, treats Benno 
like scum and heaps epithets on him like 
offal. His father (Roger Serbagi) does 
not hate Benno, but one minute is about 
the attention span of his concern, so it 
comes to the same thing. Denied, ne 
glected, degraded by everyone he turns 
to, Benno devours ice cream and cups 
of custard and fulfills his own proph- 
ecy: “Il am eating myself to death.” 

Somehow James Coco redeems a 


Died. Fannie Lou Hamer. 60, for- 
mer Mississippi sharecropper who be- 
came a leader in the civil rights move- 
ment; of cancer; in Mound Bayou, Miss 
Ata Baptist rally in 1962, Mrs. Hamer 
heard civil rights workers urge blacks 
to use their ballots. “I never knew we 
could vote before.” she later recalled 
“Nobody ever told us.” Two years later 
she electrified the Democratic National 
Convention with her graphic tales of be- 
ing brutally beaten by police while try- 
ing to register black voters. She contin- 
ued to organize voters, unions and farm 
cooperatives, eventually helping to in- 


legrate the Mississippi Democratic 
Party 
. 
Died. Jan Patotka, 69, senior 


spokesman for the Czechoslovak Char- 
ler 77 group of more than 600 intellec- 
tuals, which calls on the Prague govern- 
ment to protect the human rights of its 
citizens; of a brain hemorrhage: in 
Prague. A former professor of philos- 


JAMES COCO IN BENNO BLIMPIE 





Eating himself to death. 


role that skirts the emotional breaking 
point and tests the border of the intol- 
erable. Like an obscene Buddha of bloat, 
he is seated and immobile at center 
stage. He can use only his face, his voice 
and his hands to convey scalding inner 
pain, the shame of incessant humilia- 
tion, a wry humor that disguises itself 
as self-mocking wrath and a shyly 
proffered love that he knows will be 
drowned like an unwanted kitten. Di- 
rected with unswerving authority by 
Robert Drivas,. James Coco has reached 
the pinnacle of his career as a poignant 
martyr of fat T.E. Kalem 


ophy, Patocka was hospitalized for ex- 
haustion earlier this month after pro- 
longed questioning over a_ two-day 
period at the Interior Ministry 
a 

Died. Cecil Woodham-Smith, 80 
British historian and biographer who 
combined assiduous research and grace- 
ful writing to make the 19th century 
come alive; of heart disease; in London 
A former advertising copywriter and 
novelist, Mrs. Woodham-Smith knew so 
much about Florence Nightingale that 
in 1942 she was urged to write her bi- 
ography by a publisher friend. She spent 
six years working on her book, which 
earned unanimous critical acclaim. She 
also wrote about the charge of the Light 
Brigade (The Reason Why, 1953). the 
Irish famine and the early years of 
Queen Victoria. Of the long hours she 
spent digging into musty archives, 
Woodham-Smith explained: “Writing 
history is nervous work, thanks to the 
vigilance of other historians.” 
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Kenny Nolan 


Kenny Nolan 
co-writer of “My Eyes 
aXe Coy wexe Colt arse | 
“Lady Marmalade.” 
Now with his 

own hit single 


“T Like Dreamin’ ” 


20th Century 
Records takes pride in 
presenting Kenny 
Nolan. With a 
collection of the most 
beautiful songs ever 
assembled by an 
artist-composer for 
his first album. 


Representation: 
Peter C. Bennett 
Sravoshms lit) 











Lulu and the Cinderella from Idaho 


During rehearsals there had been 
more excitement than usual among the 
stagehands at the Metropolitan Opera 
Alban Berg's classic 20th century opera 
Lulu was being mounted for the first 
lime in the company’s history, but that 
was not it: to stagehands one opera is 
as memorable as another. What held 
their eyes was a makeshifl dressing room 
right behind the sets. No wonder. The 
star of the show would regularly dash 
into it for a series of quick costume 
changes, some of her garments being 
scantier than others. As the opening- 
night audience soon learned, Soprano 
Carole Farley looks good in anything 
but especially scanties. Pretty and bo- 
somy, yel as long-legged and graceful 
as a model, Farley also has a warm, sen- 
suous voice. She handles Berg's music 
some of the most difficult of our time 
as though it were by Puccini 

It was, in short, a splendid debut 
Farley's success had its Cinderella over- 
tones as well. Reared in Moscow, Idaho, 
and the runner-up in the 1964 America 
Junior Miss Pageant, Farley, 30, has 
worked primarily in Europe for the past 
eight years. Though she already had 49 
performances of Lu/u to her credit, she 
was engaged as the cover (understudy) 
for Soprano Teresa Stratas. As reward, 
Farley had been given one of the seven 
performances to sing herself. A month 
and a half ago, Stratas withdrew from 
the production, complaining about lack 
of rehearsal time. Farley got the call on 
the day of a birthday party she was 
throwing for her year-old daughter Lara 
(Conductor José Serebrier is her hus 
band). Says Farley: “I couldn't have 
asked for a better Met debut or a better 
opera production.” 

Special Problem. Conductor 
James Levine and Stage Director John 
Dexter, the duo currently guiding the 
Met's artistic fortunes. have come up 
with a brilliant Lu/u. Levine unravels 
Berg's intricate, absorbing twelve-tone 
score in an almost chamberistic way 
keeping all voices and orchestral strands 
balanced and clearly audible, yet sum- 
moning up a kind of debauched expres- 
sionism when that is called for 

Dexter's task was equally difficult 
Lulu is a walking, talking bundle of 
erolic radioactivity. Known in other 
places as Woman, Femme Fatale, the 
Temptress. she is a rough operatic equiv- 
alent of Don Giovanni. She consumes 
the men—and one lesbian—who love 
her, then is consumed by them and de 
stroyed. She ends up as a streetwalker 
and the final slash of the knife is de- 
livered by none other than Jack the Rip- 
per. Some stage directors choose to play 
up the trampy side of Lulu. Dexter has 
made her an innocent, totally unaware 


of the evil effect she has on those around 
her. In the process Dexter has robbed 
Lulu (and Farley) of the intensity she 
needs. Up against Donald Gramm's 
fierce twin portrayals of Dr. Schén (one 
of Lulu’s lovers) and Jack the Ripper, a 
touch of evil would not hurt 

Any production of Lulu has a spe- 
cial problem. Berg had not finished the 
orchestration of the third and last act 
when he died in 1935. In the years there- 
after and in her will (she died last Au- 


wan 





FARLEY & GRAMM AT THE MET 
Erotic radioactivity. 


gust), Berg's widow steadfastly refused 
to allow publication of his sketches for 
the act. Yet one who has seen them 
American Composer George Perle, says 
that they are complete enough to make 
orchestration a relatively easy matter 
The Met performed a shortened third 
acl, as Many companies have done, us 
ing orchestral music from Berg's own 
Lulu Suite. Conductor Levine, for one 
is sufficiently impressed with the opera 
as it is, but believes completion of the 
third act will prove Lu/u to be the 20th 
century's finest. At the very least. what 
Berg wrote should have a chance to 
speak for itself William Bender 
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Datsun’s new B-210 ‘Plus ¢ 


Plus all kinds of extras. 
At Datsun, we don't think 
stripping a car down to boost 
gas mileage is the answer. 
Which brings us to our 
new B-210 ‘Plus’ As you will 
see, we didn't strip it. 
We stuffed it. 
Plus 5-speed economy. 
Among other things, it 
comes with a 5-speed. 
Which works like overdrive. 
Thus, less fuel is used. And 


there's less wear on the engine 
Plus extra value. 


Now about those other things. 


Steel belted radial tires, 
sporty stripes, fully reclining 
bucket seats, carpeting, tinted 
glass, electric rear window 
defogger and power-assist 
front disc brakes are included 
in the B-210 ‘Plus’. 

So you see, while this car 
gets lots of miles per gallon, 
you get lots of car. 

Plus tough. 
From start to acrylic paint 





finish, it's tough all over. 

For example, its solid 
unibody is all steel from hood 
to hatch. 

In short, Datsun’s new 
B-210 ‘Plus’ has lots of strong 
pluses going for it 





*(1977 EPA estimates. Your j 


actual mileage may differ, 
depending on how and where 
you drive, the condition of 
your car and its optional 
equipment. California mileage 
figures slightly lower.) 
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Kenny Nol: 


Kenny Nolan 
co-writer of “M 
aXe leucce mm Colt ae 
“Lady Marir 
Now with! 
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See how Carlton stacks down in tar. 







or .aenthol: 





Look at the latest U.S. Government figures for: 
The 10 top selling cigarettes 


Brand P Non-Filter 
Brand C Non-Filter 
Brand W 

Brand W 100 

Brand M 

Brand S Menthol 
Brand S Menthol 100 
Brand BH 100 
Brand M Box 

Brand K Mentho 


tar mg 
cogaretie 


25 


23 
19 
19 
18 
18 
18 
18 
17 


nicotine mg 


|c 


| 
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Other cigarettes that call 
themselves low in “tar” 





lar mg 

cigaretie 
Brand P Box 15 
Brand K Mild 14 
Brand W Lights 13 
Brand M Lights 13 
Brand D 13 
Brand D Mentho 11 
Brand V Mentho' = i 
Brand V 10 
Brand M Menthol — 8 
Brand M 8 
Carlton Soft Pack 1 
Carlton Menthol less than 1 
Carlton Box less than *1 

Av, per cigaretie by FTC method 


nicotine mg 


ogaretie 







Soft pack-1 mg. 
Menthol-less than 1 mg. 
Box*-less than 1 mg. 


Less than | mg. tar. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking ls Dangerous to Your Health. 





Of all brands, lowest...Cariton 70: less than 0.5 mg. tar 
05 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report DEC. '76 


Soft Pack and Menthol: 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report DEC. ‘76. 
Box: 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


